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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1949 With Comparative Figures for 1948 


Sales, less Discounts, Returns and Allowances ............ 
Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General and 
Administrative Expenses ...............:.ccccsseseseeeseneeee 
Operating Income S 
Other Income ........... RE Ry ote Renee ee one 





Tnperent wis Feanded Debit .......ccnses-ssicescsncssssssssccsessossove 
Amortization of Debenture Expense ........................ 
ROSIN INI 550th akae as eunehems, Arwen 


Income before Federal and State Income Taxes ........ 
Provision for Federal Income Taxes ................:6.00-+ 
Provision for State Income Taxes ................:::.0:000000+ 


Dict Manne FOE WORE Bi scsiictciciari abe sS eas 
Earned Surplus at beginning of year ...................0000+ 


Dividends on Preferred Stock ($7 per share)........ 
Dividends on Common Stock (1949, $1.75 per 
share; 1948, $1.50 per share) ...............c.ccccccsesessesees 


Earned Surplus at end of year . 






































1949 1948 
$153,500,123.48 $140,279,236.56 
141,436,937.53  _130,276,521.18 
$ 12,063,185.95 $ 10,002,715.38 
160,076.51 165,474.95 
$ 12,223,262.46 $ 10,168,190.33 
$ 857,272.50 $ 868,972.50 
13,039.98 13,318.64 
141,816.65 142,059.96 
$  1,012,129.13 $  1,024,351.10 
$ 11,211,133.33 $  9,143,839.23 
$ 4,142,000.00 $ 3,353,000.00 
245,000.00 145,900.00 
$ 4,387,000.00 $  3,498,900.00 
$ 6,824,133.33 $ 5,644,939.23 
23,270,020.61 21,680,980.35 
$ 30,094,153.94 $ 27,325,919.58 
$ 686,000.00 $ 686,000.00 
3,931,549.84 3,369,898.97 





$  4,617,549.84 


$__4,055,898.97 





$ 25,476,604.10 





$ 23,270,020.61 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1949 With Comparative Figures for 1948 



































Depreciation provided—1949 $635,475.32 *© 1948 $501,946.45 


























ASSETS . LIABILITIES 
CURRENT ASSETS: - 1949 1948 CURRENT LIABILITIES: 1949 1948 
Cash in banks and on hand .................. $ 5,762,370.59 $ 5,632,438.89 Notes payable—banks ..................00000+ $ 9,000,000.00 $ 8,000,000.00 
Accounts receivable—trade (less ae scitecte a 1,885,510.56 — 1,777,829.27 
reserves 1949 $650,783.89; wey Seat Ty Deets (ene 
ROSB BGS TSLB) cianincssisssiscsscsccscieces 6,993,209.17 6,300,891.00 Premise ee eater < FAO MeeS F a ‘ nigenseet 
ceasing 8 er receivable... 147,759.44 146,935.33 —— — aa ppl 409,505.91 
, : CRO RAR i cccia iesaccscns css cacietces 571. ,071. 
Pipes ROM 62 occ che ee. 66,571,806.70  64,269,906.99 Other accrued liabilities ......... veectasoes 198,414.02 149,358.86 
Manufactured stock and revenue Dividends, etc.-funds on deposit, contra 836,615.09 631,921.16 
Beni a pom tase epee ence es te coer ~ preys roa co Total current liabilities ............ $ 18,258,324.70 $15,712,790.67 
aterials and supplies ...................... 488,505. 877,831. : 
Special deposits—contra ................4:..-. 836,615.09 631,921.16 FUNDED DEBS: . 
5% Gold Bonds, maturing August 1, 
Total current assets .................++ $ 88,732,909.46 $85,250,459.55 mS = eg eee a $ 6,195,450.00 $ 6,195,450.00 
: wenty Year 3% Debentures, due 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIP October 1, 1963 (the indenture re- 
MENT, as adjusted December 31, uires the retirement of $600,000 
1932 by authorization of stockholders, cei onecaniand: “ch 17,200,000.00 _ 17,800,000.00 
tate ig additions at cost, less ovens ates Total funded debt ..........cssscssss0 $ 23,395,450.00 $23,995,450.00 
Less: Reserves for depreciation ............ 6,613,238.36 6,217,154.74 CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Total property, plant and 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
IE 65S oid aicknsaiioion $ 11,094,041.56 $10,509,406.39 par = ye aoe 
uthorize i shares 
BRANDS, TRADE MARKS AND Tssued 98,000 shares ................. $ 9,800,000.00 $ 9,800,000.00 
TROND ED OV MMM 6 6b y rs Secs oabeadcetasceeste $ 100 $ 1.00 ae a - value $10 pershare: 
= uthorized 5,000,000 shares 
“aluniden ame aha iia Insueed 2,266,081.99 shares ........ yet seems 
, NER RNR SOUND ae ie Ssss poscctsnsane 237,030.01 37,030.01 
accom pe isda $ peeing $ pene ct moe casas See . 25,476,604.10  23,270,020.61 
namortized debenture expense .......... ,865. ,905. 041,469.88 not available for cas 
PRRRDNEINOINNS 2. te 231,143.76 177,975.08 dividends pe Pen cn stock under 
provisions of debenture indenture) 
Total deferred charges .............. $ 807,275.69 $ 722,243.25 Total capital stock and surplus $58,98045301 $56,173,86052 
$100,634,227.71 $96,482,110.19 $100,634,227.71 $96,482,110.19 
. o 
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We'll be glad to send you a copy of our illustrated 
Annual Report for 1949. Write P. Lorillard Company, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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FINANCING THE CONSUMER THROUGH 


NATIONWIDE SUBSIDIARIES—PRINCIPALLY Tee Aas oo is dh $ 71,449,451 Net Earnings...........-. $3,620,122 
et ra as caeaie a Total Loan Volume....... $106,103,875 Times Preference Dividends Earned . 9.03 
tpam sevice ComPORAMON Percent of Assets Current........ 97.2% Earned per Common Share....... 
OHIO FINANCE COMPANY 
CITIZENS FINANCE COMPANY Total Capital Funds...... $ 19,360,963 Paid per Common Share......... 

Assets Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Current Assets: 1949 1948 
Ee Pe EE Ee Re OE LOE ER ee Pe $ 7,021,649 $ 5,058,871 
SUMAAL MEISE TIDES CODEINE ING 35154 5,0 65 os ,5 SEW SAGs CORRS S05 eee Oe ameeee 63,475,652 43,228,957 
SSDI OREIVE ROT ADU igh s o555 sca hws ediee Rese bd eee eeaneesanars 1,904,270 1,311,291 
61,571,382 41,917,666 
Ree NES onic cdo s css cacudavcciadvancasasweddeeEecae 636,523 459,585 
isions Sor actin of Federal taxes. «asic .6cc0.000 508s teen sseocaeiewasne abe 230,421 —_ 
een AGH Pa MINORS 5 65 otien ss 6 év.n cations en ose Sesh Saeee obo ees oi 69,459,975 47,436,122 
Investments and Miscellaneous Assets.........0.cccccccccccccccccssccccscces 253,422 169,880 
Faniture; Fixtures and Real Pstate—Net s,s s.6< 6.4000 ee sacssseewie case teees 543,209 258,067 
i Ee CFE CT CCE EPEC eE TEE ET oe TTF 1,193,145 677,270 
RII. 60 kn sts avnciasundrtennclassernessneseeneeeaen $71,449,451 $48,541,339 
Liabilities Dee. 31, Dee. 31, 
Current Liabilities: 1949 1948 
penn nl Galena gage aaa s on 6'6 650-4 68 040s See e dae RENEE RON $26,642,000 $22,578,000 
EET Te eT reer Te tT 761,558 551,625 
AGEES PAGANI ANd BONED 6665s 82 cw eds ca eee Sea Wace se arenieslosiesmeais 2,178,754 1,863,080 
Sohal Stee TaN ES os o0 5 vince h Shek taco wows eae nee ee ese 29,582,312 24,992,705 
Deterrod Gredit—Unearned GiscOutit ©. «5:56 5)4:6.0)s «2.6 0.4 3 sean he soiled erste «10 © 256,176 31,164 
RONG SADIE 5 ig 52955 Gases EN es eRe iw Swag a Rinne are oleae oir ones 14,250,000 8,500,000 
ENNINNARTR NER MPC vas ichs Soc sd ysck wis SS Sipe as wie we ks oe as ECO mae 8,000,000 3,000,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
PRO ENOE NOOK ooo ss hah oS see a bah ae dRR6S Rae eko See eeeE eee 7,664,885 3,681,775 
SSOERIR DN DIK Goi oi is ow dS 56K RR Sea ows Roa os 2a See ee eee eae 1,236,820 1,143,834 
PR aos x vin nc bok nda ceed bbs cen tndadewdeboreds eeenenees 5,634,446 4,043,028 
RURNited AEB sic ais Sia wieodae uw ae sue eee esaced ea see een 5,052,176 3,148,833 
MOAN seu biosuwcon Kk Sued wae Roar einai MOE ele ee eTS 19,588,327 12,017,470 
NRO ALCRSULY PWOOK 8% as. 5S pwn Ua ca eae seasehawenceNcorecvameaeee 227,364 - 
motel Capital Stock end Sarge zs. 6nisiss 3,60 sjewises cable sinwnle one degiaeke seeee 19,360,963 12,017,470 
otal GARGS 6 iiss osc soda Siseen econ ss cucu euewetee ees aeeheeer $71,449,451 $48,541,339 





tLLeInNOTS 


Highlights from the Annual Report 


for the year ended December 31, 1949 



































Summary of Consolidated Income and Surplus 








Dec. 31, Dee. 31, 
Interest and Charges on Installment _— ites 
Notes Receivable.............+. $15,244,252 $10,842,554 
Operating Expenses.............++. 9,598,674 6,557,774 
Income Before Provision 
for Income Taxes..........2+06+ 5,645,578 4,284,780 
Provision for Income Taxes......... 2,025,456 1,660,675 
Mebinieiee 2556 0826S k ss akon 3,620,122 2,624,105 
Earned Surplus January].....-.... 3,148,833 2,296,109 
Add: Surplus Credits.......... 481,483 _ 
co Eee ae 7,250,438 4,920,214 
Deduct: Surplus Charges ...... _ 58,301 
Cash Dividends on Stock 


of Parent Company.. 2,198,263 __1,713,080 
Earned Surplus December 31 ....... $ 5,052,175 $ 3,148,833 





COMMON STOCK LISTED ON NEW YORK AND MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES (amT) 
Copy of Detailed Annual Report Available upon Request at Executive Offices, 1112 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 
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U. S. Farm 


Policy— 


Fairyland Economics 


Potato situation highlights messed-up farm control 


policies, and resultant unwieldy surpluses of farm 
products. Much will have to be destroyed—like 


potatoes—at waste of billions of taxpayers’ money 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


I emulation of the prewar radio 
comedian who popularized the 
catchphrase “Wanna buy a duck?” 
(nobody did), the Agriculture De- 
partment has adopted a variant of 
the phrase and is morosely inquiring 
of the whole wide world: “Wanna 
buy a lot of farm products?” only 
to discover the marketplace is seem- 
ingly bare of buyers. 

Not even the offer to sell potatoes 
back to the farmers for stock feeding 
or fertilizer at one cent per hundred 
pounds (average cost to the taxpayer 
was $1.83 per hundred pounds) has 
resulted in business of consequence. 
News dispatches did report, however, 
that one Minnesota farmer who had 
sold 160,000 pounds of potatoes to 
the Government at $1.46 per hun- 
dredweight had bought them back 
for one cent per hundred pounds— 


sand that the potatoes had never left 


his farm, storage space being lacking. 
In effect, the whole transaction was 
just a bookkeeping one which left 
the farmer something like $2,300 to 
the good. 

The potato situation is just a part 
of the mess into which the Govern- 
ment has managed to get itself with 
its price support program—Wash- 
ingtonese for farm subsidies. Other 
angles are much more serious, but the 
potato-selling plan made _ headlines 
and focussed the spotlight on the en- 
tire muddle. The whole thing would 
be farcical, were it not for the fact 
that the American taxpayer will have 
to foot the bill, and the tab will run 
into billions of dollars. 

Along with about 65 million 
pounds of potatoes the taxpayer, at 
last count, was co-owner with his 
Government of more than 200 million 
dozen eggs, 100 million pounds of 
butter, almost 500 million pounds of 
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dried beans, and a raft of other 
items. Here is the January 31 inven- 
tory of the Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration : 
Quantity 


Item (Millions) Cost 
oe 3.6bales $614,520,149 
Wheat <:...... 154.8 bu. 381,469,796 
Linseed Oil.. 411.9 lbs. 116,649,787 
Flaxseed .... 13.4 bu. 84,987,974 
Ceem 22:26 e- 100.8 bu. 155,564,933 
Dried Egg .. 75.9 lbs. 98,116,167 
Butter 2.6.2. 100.7 Ibs. 62,434,199 
Dry Beans .. 486.9 lbs. 43,078,689 
Wool. 22.25. 51.4 lbs. 40,140,430 
Bariey. ..s<es 25.1 bu. 35,678,633 
Dried Milk... 274.7 lbs. 35,024,655 
Ouher: 2.66084 rere 75,735,480 

ROG, pismo. cas - $1,743,400,892 
Note: “Other” includes cottonseed, cheese, 


peanuts, potatoes, various grains, dried peas, tur- 
keys, etc. 

The CCC inventory represents 
farm products acquired under loans 
or purchase. In addition to the $1.7 
billion tied up in the inventory, the 
Government on January 31 had $2.2 
billion in outstanding loans or under 
loans being processed, making a total 


“investment” (to use CCC’s quaint 
terminology) of almost $4 billion. 
The “investment” in farm products 
increased $302.3 million during Janu- 
ary and it is safe to say that Febru- 
ary operations swelled the total to 
well beyond the $4 billion mark. 

Most of the 1949 crop lending pro- 
grams ended January 31, but corn 
growers have until May 31 next to 
apply for loans on 1949 crop corn. 
During January, 92 million bushels 
were placed under loan and 24 mil- 
lion bushels more were taken into 
inventory, increasing the amount tied 
up in corn to $880.6 million. Corn 
by now is probably in the billion- 
dollar class along with cotton. 

At the end of January the Govern- 
ment had more than $1 billion “in- 
vested” in 6,459,499 bales of cotton. 
This included the 3.7 million bales 
of 1948 cotton shown in the inven- 
tory. The total pooled and under 
loan is the equivalent of more than 
40 per cent of the 1949 bumper crop 
of 16,034,000 bales, about eight 
months’ supply. 

The Government hasn’t had much 
success in selling off the cotton—or 
in disposing of anything else for that 
matter. Of the 3.8 million bales of 
1948 cotton on hand on August 1, 
last, only 134,000 bales had been sold 
up to March 3. 

A word about the liquidation of 
inventories: The Government’s farm 
support policy provides for loans to 
be made to farmers at varying per- 
centages of parity, the price which 
is presumed to give a purchasing 
power to a commodity equivalent to 

Please turn to page 26 
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Convertible Preferreds 


Provide Market Hedge 


Current selections should be limited to the high- 


est quality stocks available. Market's advance has 


sharply restricted the number of attractive issues 


ound convertible preferreds are 
S one of the most attractive forms 
of securities offered in the market. 
Investors in such shares enjoy a po- 
sition senior to common sharehold- 
ers, and at the same time they are 
able to participate in any improve- 
ment which will benefit the common 
stock. These privilege issues let hold- 
ers “have their cake and eat it, too.” 

But the investor must select his 
convertible preferreds prudently. In 
some instances, the conversion privi- 
lege is of little value because prices 
for the common stock have only the 
slightest prospect of advancing to a 
point which would make conversion 
profitable. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific $5 preferred is an excellent 
example. Each preferred share is ex- 
changeable for common stock on a 
share-for-share basis. Currently, the 
preferred stock is quoted at approxi- 
mately $87, while the common sells 
at around $45. Clearly, the conver- 
sion provision means little. 


Basic Requirement 


Even more important, the pre- 
ferred stock should measure up as a 
satisfactory investment exclusive of 
the conversion feature. Issues of poor 
quality can be just as speculative as 
any inferior common stock. Hudson 
& Manhattan $5 preferred has not re- 
ceived its full contractual dividend 
rate since 1933. Payments to share- 
holders have been entirely omitted in 
the past 16 years. Thus there is no 
value in being able to exchange the 
preferred for common stock, which is 
even weaker. 

If a convertible preferred meets 
the two basic tests—(1) that the is- 
sue qualifies as an investment equity 
exclusive of the conversion feature, 
and (2) that the price of the common 
stock has a substantial possibility of 
moving up to the conversion point— 
the issue should prove attractive to 
many types of investors. 


4 


Such equities offer an excellent 
hedge, permitting buyers to enjoy the 
same appreciation potential as com- 
mon stock investors but at a measur- 
ably reduced risk. While common 
stocks can fall sharply, prices of in- 
vestment grade convertible preferreds 
will recede only to the level at which 
non-privileged preferreds of compar- 
able quality are selling. Thus, the 
potential decline of a convertible pre- 
ferred is limited by the issue’s invest- 
ment characteristics. If the issue is 
bought at only a small premium over 
investment value, the risk is negli- 
gible. 

Since the beginning of 1949, yields 
on preferred stocks have dropped 
steadily. Standard & Poor’s pre- 
ferred stock yield index was at its 
high point in the first week of Janu- 
ary 1949, standing at 4.14 per cent. 
Returns have gradually dwindled in 
the ensuing period to a low of 3.80 
per cent on March 1, 1950—which is 
the latest date for which statistics are 
available. 

Because of the upswing in the se- 
curities market, the number of attrac- 
tive convertible issues presently ob- 
tainable is decidedly limited. A num- 
ber of sound convertibles whose privi- 
leges still have only potential values 
have advanced well beyond their 
call prices, exposing purchasers to the 


risk that their holdings will be re- 


deemed at a loss. The marked rise in 
common equities has placed many 
convertible preferreds on a conver- 
sion basis. In cases where such is- 
sues have risen substantially above 
their investment value owing to the 
exchange provision, the investor un- 
dertakes a risk of substantial capital 
loss. The preferred has acquired 
nearly all the characteristics of the 
junior equity and it would seem only 
wise to buy the common shares in- 
stead, in order to obtain the advan- 
tage of a larger yield. 

Six issues near their conversion 
points are listed in the appended 
table. Only one, Southern California 
Edison $1.12 preferred, is selling 
above its current call price and the 
half a point premium which must be 
paid above the issue’s redemption fig- 
ure is quite moderate. A ten per cent 
rise in any of the common stocks 
underlying these preferreds would 
make the conversion privilege of the 
related senior equity operative. 


Current Yields 


Yields of the issues included in the 
accompanying list are about in line 
with those of non-convertible pre- 
ferreds of equivalent quality. Only 
in the cases of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well $3.20 preferred and Beatrice 
Foods $3.37% preferred have quota- 
tions been affected noticeably by the 
presence of conversion privileges. 

Investors contemplating the pur- 
chase of convertible preferreds should 
exercise caution, confining selections 
to the best stocks available. Pros- 
pective commitments should be sur- 
veyed with great care and only those 
stocks which show an entirely satis- 
factory history, and whose future in- 
dicates promise, should be considered 
acceptable for additions to portfolios. 


Convertible Preferreds Near Their *“‘Flash’’ Point 


*Con- +}Con- 
ver- ver- 
sion sion 
Basis Point 
Beatrice Foods 
eee a2.76 37 
Beneficial Industrial 
et re b3.08 28% 
McCrory Stores 
Bee ie ee ick ses 2.50 40% 
Minneapolis- Honeywell 
| ee 133. :79. 
Public Service Electric 
fo c1.10 26% 
Southern California 
“tEdison $1.12 ........ 0.85 355% 





*Number of common shares receivable in conversion. 


prices decline in future. $To March 8. 


1951; then lower number. 


R 
me 7-———_-— Preferred Stock 
Price §Call +1949-50 Range Recent Current 
Com. Price High Low Price Yield 
33% 105% 102 - 87% 102 3.3% 
2534 106 909 -73% 87 3.7 
37 105 10334- 90 102 3.4 
72% 109 105%4- 87 105 3.1 
“am ° 3 30%- 255% 29 48 
35% 29144 30%- 26%--30 3.7 
+At current price of preferred. §$Current; 
a—To July 1, 1952; then lower number. b—To May 31, 


c—To June 30, 1951; then lower number. 
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Plywood Companies 
Making Comeback ? 


Chances are that the worst is over following wide 
declines last year. While the road ahead may be 
smoother, shares fall short of investment status 


ne of the glamour industries, ply- 
wood has been represented as 
possessing virtually unlimited growth 
possibilities. The material has en- 
tered one field after another, compet- 
ing with ordinary lumber, other build- 
ing materials, and metals. The first 
big expansion occurred during the 
1920s when automobile manufacturers 
began to use the material in running 
boards, floor boards and door linings. 
Then it was tried out in forming con- 
crete, and for structural purposes in 
housing construction. The develop- 
ment of completely waterproof ply- 
wood through the use of phenolic- 
resin adhesives opened up still wider 
markets until annual production of 
soft-wood plywood approached two 
billion square feet. 


Revival Prevails 


Although a more - than - seasonal 
downturn in production occurred in 
December 1948, continuing through 
the winter, the industry retained its 
high optimism, predicting an output 
of 2.1 billion square feet for 1949. 
But the two-billion figure has yet to 
be reached. Save for an upturn in 
shipments one year ago at this time 
when jobbers and construction mate- 
rial dealers were preparing for the 
spring building season, the downward 
trend continued through July. Plants 
were closed and men laid off, one ob- 
server describing the state of the in- 
dustry as “panicky.” But output of 
only 96.5 million square feet last July, 
poorest showing of any month in three 
years, marked the bottom of the 
swing. The upturn in housing con- 
struction already had begun, lowering 
burdensome plywood inventories, and 
a healthy revival which took place in 
August continued throughout the fall 
months and still prevails. 

The fly in the ointment is sharply 
higher plywood prices, one reason for 
the 1949 slump. Plywood users be- 
gan to turn to other materials when 
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quarter-inch plywood reached a post- 
war high of around $95 a thousand 
feet at the mill and $105 on the gray 
market. As demand ebbed, prices for 
the quarter-inch sagged to as low as 
$61 in July of last year but have since 
rebounded, mainly because the cost of 
logs rose some 50 per cent. The log- 
ging industry is controlled principally 
by independent companies which can 
set their own prices, and competitive 
bidding on scarce logs is quickly re- 
flected in higher costs for plywood, 
with selling prices increasing about 
$5 for every $10 rise in logs. Quarter- 
inch plywood now costs $80 or more 
per thousand feet, and no one seems 
to want to predict whether or not it 
will go higher. 

The lumber industry as a whole is 
enjoying one of the most prosperous 


seasons, with a record volume of busi- 
ness in prospect for spring and sum- 
mer as the building boom hits a new 
high. And although plywood logs 
cost more, product demand is still 
firm with present order backlogs suffi- 
cient to carry most companies into 
the summer. The fall and winter 
months were occupied in replenishing 
inventories as well as in filling new 
orders, and industry leaders such as 
United States Plywood and Mengel 
report no falling off in the volume of 
new business. 

As long as building continues at a 
high level, the plywood companies 
will continue to supply sub-flooring, 
sheathing, paneling, roof decking and 
doors, with conventional and prefab- 
ricated housing accounting for the 
greatest demand. Farm _ channels 
take nearly 200 million square feet a 
year, concrete forms 150 million, rail- 
roads about 120 million, military 
uses, furniture factories and movie 
sets about 100 million each, with 
lesser amounts going for marine pur- 
poses, tobacco hogsheads, automo- 
biles, trucks and trailers. 


Fir Plywood Suppliers 


Largest suppliers of Douglas fir 
plywood are U. S. Plywood, Georgia- 
Pacific Plywood and M & M Wood 
Working Company. Mengel Com- 
pany is the largest producer of hard- 
wood plywood, and also has furniture 
and corrugated shipping container 
divisions. A fourth division, U. S.- 
Mengel Plywoods, Inc., jointly owned 
by the Mengel Company and U. S. 
Plywood, comprises warehousing 
units which distribute plywood, doors 
and allied building materials, includ- 
ing kitchen cabinets. 

Atlas Plywood occupies another 
category with most of its output de- 
voted to manufacture of packing 
cases, trays, baskets and crates, al- 
though last year it converted three 
mills to the manufacture of quality 

Please turn to page 22 


Fiscal Status of the Leading Plywood Makers 


7——Sales—, 7——— Earned Per Share ———_, Divi- 

Years (Millions) 7 Annual— -—Interim—, dends Recent 

Company Ended 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 *1950 Price 
Atlas Plywood ...June 30 $28.0 $21.6 $5.33 $2.01 a$2.26 a$0.76 $0.37% 16 
General Plywood. .Oct.°31 b6.5 4.6 bD0.83D3.17 woeful weart> Se 4 

Ga.-Pacific Ply....Dec. 31 45.3 N.R. 4.48 0.33 ee oY 
M & M WoodworkJuly 31 29.7 24.9 3.75 188 cl1.34 c0.49 0.15 13 
Mengel Company..Dec. 31 35.6 N.R. 3.12 N.R.  e2.77eD0.79 None 12 
U. S. Plywood....Apr. 30 62.6 67.1 5.28 4.29 £4.41 £1.76 0.25 28 





*Paid or declared to March 8. a—Six months ended December 31. b—Ten months ended October 31 
(fiscal year changed). c—Six months ended January 31 of following year. e—Nine months. f—Nine 


months ended January 31 of following year. 


N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 
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Sperry Should See — 
Further Growth 


Estimated 1949 earnings are down sharply but aviation 


expansion, plus ordnance and maritime use, suggests a 
comeback in 1950. With shares around 28, yield is high 


he Sperry Corporation has long 

been known as one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of precision instru- 
ments and controls for civil and mili- 
tary aircraft, armament and shipping. 
Its diversification program during the 
last 15 years, however, has made it 
the largest builder of precision oil hy- 
draulic equipment in the country and 
an important manufacturer of elec- 
trical apparatus, automatic machinery 
and farm equipment. In 1948, the 
first full year of operations in the 
farm machinery field, Sperry chalked 
up record sales and earnings. While 
« larger amount of Government busi- 
ness had a favorable effect on ship- 
ments, the company obviously would 
not have done as well but for the 
commendable showing of its New 
Holland group of companies—ac- 
quired in September 1947—which 
supplies farm equipment. 

Conditions in the agricultural ma- 
chinery field changed very rapidly 
last year. The disappearance of 
backlogs was attributable in part to 
duplicate orders having been placed 
among various manufacturers as well 
as to the company’s conservative pol- 
icy in writing down its farm business 
in line with lower list prices. In- 
creasing competition in this field nar- 
rowed margins sharply, and although 
Sperry made some money on its farm 
equipment, profits realized proved to 
be a much more modest proportion of 
total earnings than in 1948. Inven- 
tory losses were taken, and with high- 
er expenses in certain other lines the 
company experienced a sharp reduc- 
tion in over-all net earnings, particu- 
larly during the last half of the year. 
The annual report, when issued, is 
expected to show a difference of more 
than $] per share between 1948 and 
1949 results. 

The decline, however, seems likely 
to prove only temporary. A cost re- 
duction program effected in the New 
Holland group is expected to help 
that situation. Meanwhile the mili- 


6 


tary end of the business has been ex- 
panding. Last December, for ex- 
ample, Sperry received its largest 
peacetime order from the U. S. Army 
Ordnance department for a new anti- 
aircraft gunfire control system, and 
there is a substantial amount of un- 
filled orders on hand. With new or- 
ders exceeding shipments, the higher 
volume of sales this year is expected 
to result in somewhat better profit 
margins on company business as a 
whole. Although final results may 
not be up to the 1948 record, the $2 
dividend should be amply covered. 


New Products 


A sufficient interval of time essen- 
tial for the testing of certain new in- 
struments having elapsed, more busi- 
ness is looked for by the Sperry Gy- 
roscope division, a leading supplier 
of such highly technical devices as gy- 
ro-mechanisms, computing systems, 
automatic pilots and other control ap- 
paratus. The influence of radar and 
other electronic instruments on mod- 
ern armaments has stirred a greater 
demand for Sperry products. Sperry 
installations also are expected to gain 
in civil aircraft. Airlines are show- 
ing greater interest in the highly in- 
genious and intricate Zero Reader 





The Sperry Corporation 
Earned 
Sales Per Divi- Price Range 

Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1934.. $3.2 $0.96 $0.25 11%— 5% 
37... “S7 1.46 1.20 233%4—10 
1938.. 9.5 2.46 1.60 4932—15% 
1939.. 11.1 2.71 2.00 51%—36 
1940.. 20.1 3.90 2.00 47 —33 
1941.. 38.3 4.11 2.00 3934—27% 
1942.. 45.6 2.87 1.50 31344—215% 
1943.. 93.5 355 1.50 354%4—23% 
1944.. 70.9 4.05 2.00 293%4—22% 
1945. . 291.3 3.45 2.00 39 —27% 
1946.. 65.8 3.65 1.50 4014.—18% 
1947.. 75.0 2.79 1.50 244—-16% 
1948. . 120.9 4.32 2.00 307%Z—20% 
Interim : 

re b$2.11 sie a 
1949.a$118.0 b1.82 a$2.00 a291%4—223%4 





a—Full year. b—-Six ‘months. 





which automatically places the air- 
plane in desired flight attitudes, cor- 
rects for wind-drift and altitude, and 
guides the craft on its way without 
any participation by the pilot in shap- 
ing the various desired evolutions. 

The hydraulics division also should 
benefit from additional Government 
orders in the field of aircraft and in 
merchant marine shipping. Sperry 
also supplies machines for automatic 
packaging, weighing and_ labeling, 
printing presses, sound-powered tele- 
phones and numerous other products 
which come into increasing demand as 
the general level of industrial pro- 
duction rises. 

Because the company is so widely 
diversified, it cannot well be classi- 
fied under any one group although 
probably the largest percentage of 
shipments can be classed as instru- 
ments and controls for armament, in- 
cluding aircraft, tanks and artillery. 
Considered in this light, Sperry has 
done remarkably well as a_ fairly 
steady income producer since organ- 
ization in 1933. It has operated prof- 
itably in every year except for 1946, 
when reported net income of $3.65 a 
share was derived entirely from tax 
and reserve credits since before taxes 
there was a deficit of $1.71 a share. 

Shipments declined slightly in 1949 
to around $118 million, but present 
indications are that the 1948 rate 
should be exceeded this year. Unfilled 
orders at the end of 1949 aggregated 
$197.1 million and military contract 
awards totaling several million have 
been announced since. The most re- 
cent of these include $2.5 million for 
aeronautical instruments and compo- 
nents for the Air Force, and a $538,- 
500 Navy order for computers. 

The general view that Sperry Cor- 
poration is an aircraft parts producer 
and therefore would be subject to the 
wide fluctuations which prevail in 
that industry accounts in part’ for its 
low price-earnings ratio and_ high 
yield at present price levels. Actu- 
ally, Sperry is a growth situation with 
shipments of $120.9 million in 1948 
comparing with $47.5 million in pre- 
war 1940. 

During the ten-year period 1939- 
48, Sperry’s earnings occupied 4 
fairly narrow range between $2.71 
and $4.32 a share while annual divi- 
dends of $2 were paid in six of those 
years, and $1.50 in the other four. 
The results of no aircraft manufac- 
turer, can compare with the consis- 
tency of this record. 
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Yield Factor 


Strengthens Market 


Narrowing of the unusually large spread between stock 


and bond yields must come primarily from higher stock 


prices, since interest rates are slated to remain low 


Ithough considerable evidence to 
the contrary is available, it 
seems only logical to assume that the 
market price of a common stock 
should bear some relationship to the 
income it affords, or may eventually 
afford. There has been an attempt to 
put this assumption to practicalevery- 
day use by means of the hypothesis 
that the present value of a stock is 
equal to the commuted value of all its 
future dividends. 

Of course, many investors buy 
stocks primarily for long term capital 
gain and are willing to accept (as 
they usually must) a smaller current 
return from issues apparently suitable 
for this purpose than could be ob- 
tained from stocks which have 
nothing to offer but stability. Spec- 
ulators select their commitments with 
even shorter term profit possibilities 
in view and pay little attention to in- 
come. And even the investor mainly 
interested in dividends demands a 
higher return during periods of busi- 
ness and market uncertainty than he 
is willing to accept when the outlook 
seems more favorable. 

Thus, the mere fact that yields on 
individual issues, or on stocks as a 


group, amount to more or less than 
some arbitrary figure such as six per 
cent furnishes no proof of the exist- 
ence of an under- or over-valuation 


-which will shortly be corrected by a 


rise or decline in the price. During 
the period of slightly over 29 years 
for which Moody’s has compiled av- 
erage yields on common stocks, these 
returns have fluctuated (on a month- 
ly average basis) between 2.84 per 
cent and 10.70 per cent. Sale of com- 
mon stocks in early 1928 at a yield 
level of four per cent would have 
been premature; so would purchase 
in late 1931 at the then record yield 
level of eight per cent. 


Theory vs. Practice 


Taken by themselves, common 
stock yields give no more indication 
than do common stock prices of the 
imminence of a major turning point. 
But when either of these series close- 
ly approaches past peaks or past lows, 
there is at least a presumption that 
further movement in the same direc- 
tion will be limited. In dealing with 
prices, a conclusion that stocks should 
be bought because they are historical- 
ly low (or sold because they are his- 


torically high) can theoretically be 
made subject to check by noting 
whether price-earnings ratios are also 
low (or high) at the time. In prac- 
tice, however, this check is of little 
value since price-earnings ratios are 
almost as mercurial as prices. 

For stock yields, a much more re- 
liable reference point is available in 
the form of data on high grade bond 
yields. These almost never show the 
radical short term changes evidenced 
by price-earnings ratios, and there is 
quite as direct a relationship between 
bond and stock yields as there is be- 
tween stock prices and earnings. 
When returns on stocks get far above 
those obtainable on the best grade of 
corporate bonds, as they did in 1932, 
late 1937 and early 1938, mid-1942 
and mid-1949, there is more than just 
a presumption that this spread will 
eventually be narrowed. Stocks 
should normally be expected to yield 
more than bonds, for the risks in- 
volved are greater, but there is no 
logical reason for them to provide re- 
turns 2% times as great as those on 
bonds, which was the case last sum- 
mer. 

The market advance which has tak- 
en place since June has narrowed the 
yield spread to some extent, but it is 
still substantial. In February of this 
year, Moody’s average returns were 
6.24 per cent for stocks, a level 2.4 
times the return of 2.58 per cent for 
Aaa bonds. 

There can be little question that the 
spread will show further contraction 
over coming months, and almost as 
little question about the means by 
which this will take place. 

Please turn to page 27 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


Allied Chemical A+ 
Shares are suitable for conservative 
investment accounts; price, 209. 


(Pays $2 qu. plus yr.-end extra; pd. 
1949, $10.) Effective March 20, the 
regular $6 annual dividend ate, 
maintained for more than two dec- 
ades, will be raised to $8. Payments 
will continue to be supplemented by 
year-end extras, earnings permitting. 
Sales in 1949 were off six per cent 
from the previous twelve-month pe- 
riod, but it is believed that smaller 
charges to reserves (the latter in 
1948 were equal to $4 per share) re- 
sulted in reported earnings approxi- 
mating the favorable figures of 1948. 


Chicago & East. Ill. “A” Cc 

Company has not demonstrated 
any worthwhile earning power and 
shares carry a decided risk; price, 11. 
(Pd. $1 in 1949; arrears, $3 per 
share.) Since soft coal shipments 
are the largest single revenue source, 
last year’s restricted work-weeks and 
mine stoppages produced the worst 
operating results for any year except 
1946 in the past decade. Nothing was 
earned on the stocks and only two 
per cent will be distributed in April 
on the income 5s. This is the second 
time within the past three years that 
full payment has not been made on 
these non-cumulative bonds. 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ba 

Priced at 34, shares have merit as 
an income holding. (Pays 35c qu.) 
Stockholders of record March 15 will 
receive rights to purchase 498,666 ad- 
ditional shares of common stock at 
the rate of one share for each five 
shares held. Rights will expire April 
7. Proceeds will be used for con- 
struction. Company, now mid-way in 
its postwar expansion program, will 
spend some $48 million during the 
next three years, including around 
$18 million this year. Earnings this 
year are expected to approximate the 
1949 level and, on the basis of the 
increased share capitalization, should 
equal about $2.65 per share. 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Ferro Enamel C+ 

Shares are more realistically priced 
at 19 vs. 34 in 1945, but continue dis- 
tinctly speculative. (Pays 35c qu.) 
The pickup in home appliance sales 
and the high volume of housing con- 


struction have increased the demand . 


for porcelain enamel, resulting in an 
improved profits outlook for the cur- 
rent year. Results in 1949 were ham- 
pered not only by poor trade condi- 
tions earlier in the year, but also by 
foreign currency devaluations causing 
exchange writeoffs equal to more 
than $1 per share. (Also FW, June 
#5.) 


Jewel Tea B 

Price of 68 is historically high, but 
outlook is favorable. (Pd. $3.15 in 
1949; $3 in 1948.) Company raised 
the special dividend paid in January 
from 75 cents to $1 while maintain- 
ing the regular 60-cent quarterly rate. 
Sales reached $168.8 million in 1949, 
ten per cent higher than in 1948 and 
almost seven times the 1939 level; 
earnings rose to a new record of $6.93 
a share compared with $6.66 in 1948. 
A total of 153 retail food stores were 
in operation at the 1949 year-end ; 22 
units were enlarged or relocated dur- 
ing the year and parking lots were 
provided at 12 locations. 


Idaho Power B 

At 38, shares are in line with com- 
parable investment grade utility equi- 
ties. (Pays $1.80 yr.) A 75,000 kw. 
generating plant was recently com- 
pleted at the company’s Bliss station, 
raising system capacity to 280,000 
kw. This is considered sufficient to 
meet anticipated power needs through 
1953, and plant spending will be re- 
duced to about $8 million this year 
as compared with $22.7 million in 
1949. This -year’s financing is ex- 
pected to be limited to the sale of 
about $4 million of preferred stock. 
Preliminary earnings for 1949 
equaled $2.72 a share while 1948 net, 
on a comparable basis, totaled $2.45 
per share. (Also FW, Sept. 28.) 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


International Shoe A 

Shares are worth holding despite a 
dividend reduction; price 43. (Dws. 
reduced to 60c qu. vs. previous 75c.) 
A 20 per cent decline in first half 
(1949) sales reflected inventory re- 
ductions by customers, while the 
more moderate six per cent drop in 
the second half was due to lower 
prices. Full year earnings dipped to 
$2.26 a share vs. $4.06 in 1948, equal 
respectively to four per cent and six 
per cent of sales. Although shoe sup- 
plies were generally adequate by early 
1947, it was not until 1949 that In- 
ternational finally caught up with de- 
mand. To check the downtrend, man- 
agement has realigned manufacturing 
facilities, retired high-cost plants and 
increased prices since the beginning 


of the 1950 fiscal year. (Also FW, 
Nov. 23.) 
Marshall Field B 


Semi-speculative shares offer growth 
possibilities although cyclical factors 
tend to induce wide market swings; 
recent price, 27. (Pays 50c qu.) A 
declining trend in prices and _ sales 
volume last year, particularly in the 
manufacturing division (Fieldcrest 
Mills), resulted in lower profits, with 
per share earnings equaling $4.13 vs. 
$5.45 in 1948. Management, how- 
ever, feels more sanguine about the 
near term outlook as prices are now 
firm and volume is steady in all divi- 
sions. In the manufacturing division 
the sales and order position has im- 
proved and in the retail phase of the 
business pressure “toward lower 
gross margins and higher expense 
levels” is less severe. 


National Gypsum C+ 

Improved operating outlook justi- 
fies retention at 19. (Now pays 30c 
qu.; pd. 1949, $1.25.) Strong fi- 
nances and rising sales volume have 
brought an increase in the regular 
annual dividend rate to $1.20 from 
$1 paid in each of the past two years. 
The upturn in building has been tax- 
ing plant facilities for the past seven 
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months, and this level of production 
should continue to mid-summer at 
least. Anticipating an eventual re- 
turn to a more normal operating level, 
the company has fortified its posi- 
tion with new products, including two 
types of rock wool blankets for home 
insulation and a fireproof ceiling tile. 
(Also FW, Oct. 26.) 


National Supply C+ 

Near term outlook is obscured, and 
principal appeal of this speculative 
equity is as a long term holding; re- 
cent price, 17. (Pays 40c qu.) De- 
spite a shrinkage of only 20 per cent 
in sales volume, 1949 net income 
dropped some 54 per cent to $3.44 
per share from the $8.01 per share 
reported in 1948. The principal fac- 
tor in this decline was the sales con- 
traction of the company’s most profit- 
able products, the latter resulting 
from the world surplus of oil (80 per 
cent of company’s line is taken by 
the oil industry). Management re- 
gards 1950 prospects as- “not en- 
couraging” in view of (1) the con- 
tinuing excess of world oil supply 
over demand and (2) the adverse 
effects on demand resulting from two 
mild winters. Reserves in this coun- 
try and abroad, as well as the num- 
ber of producing wells, have so in- 
creased as to have eliminated any 
great need to drill exploratory wells. 
Eventually, of course, this situation 
will adjust itself. (Also FW, June 
15.) 


Northern Indiana Pub. Ser. * 

Although  semi-speculative, this 
utility equity is showing better op- 
erating results; recent price, 21. 
Company has raised its quarterly 
dividend to 35 cents with the March 
payment, compared with 30 cents 
paid previously. Earnings have im- 
proved steadily, reflecting growth in 
residential and commercial electricity 
sales which offset the effects of re- 
cent strikes on industrial business. 
Close to 80 per cent of the old five 
per cent preferred was recently ex- 
changed for new 4% per cent pre- 
ferred and cash, and the remainder 
was called. Under terms of the new 
preferred, dividends are limited to 
75 per cent of net income while the 
common stock equity remains less 
than 25 per cent of total capitaliza- 
tion. But at the 1949 rate of earn- 
ings ($2.23 a share vs. $2.18 in 1948) 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 
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the $1.40 dividend is not threatened 
by this limitation. 


Packard Motor Car C+ 

Now around 4, shares are decideda- 
ly speculative. (Pd. 50c in 1949; 35c 
in 1948.) Directors failed to declare 
a dividend in February, departing 
from the policy pursued in the past 
three years. Company officials point 
out that Packard has had no regular 
rate for many years and that first 
quarter earnings do not warrant a 
dividend. Although domestic factory 
shipments reached a record high of 
102,411 cars in 1949, a lower produc- 
tion rate has been in effect since the 
final quarter of last year and full year 
(1949) net is not believed to have 
matched the $1.01 per share earned 
in 1948. Moreover, costly model 
changes are planned for later this 
year. 


Paraffine Companies B 

Price of 17 seems moderate in re- 
lation to the improved operating out- 
look. (Now pays 15c qu.; pd. 1949, 
$1.20.) The warehousemen’s strike 
which closed the company’s main 
plant near San Francisco from June 
to October resulted in an exceedingly 
poor report for the first half of the 
1949-50 fiscal year and in the halving 
of the March dividend. Operations 
have since improved, and the nearby 
opening of the new plant in New 
Jersey will give this West Coast man- 
ufacturer access to a new and im- 
portant market. The Southgate, Cal., 
plant recently started production of a 
new gypsum sheathing for exterior 
use having a non-inflammable natural 
gypsum core. (Also FW, Aug. 24.) 


Southern Pacific C+ 

Holders of the stock should exer- 
cise their bond subscription privi- 
lege. Stockholders of record March 
10 shortly will receive rights to sub- 
scribe to a new $37.7 million issue 
of debentures. The holder of each 
10 shares can purchase $100 of de- 
bentures, ‘at par. Rights will expire 
March 31. The bonds will carry a 
10-year maturity, a low (102) call 
price and the privilege of converting 
into common stock at 55. Latter fig- 
ure compares with current market 
price of 53 for the stock. Obviously 
the bond issue has been designed to 
force conversion, but in the mean- 
while a substantial price premium 
could well develop. 


Standard Oil (Ky.) B 
At 37, stock affords a liberal re- 


‘turn, quality considered, (Pays 50c 


qu. plus extras.) Contrary to the 
general industry pattern, earnings in 
1949 attained a new record, equaling 
$5.27 per share against a previous 
peak of $4.94 per share in 1948. 
However, a 44-cent increase was ac- 
counted for by two special factors. 
An increase in net of 20 cents per 
share was due to the use of the last- 
in, first-out method of inventory valu- 
ation and the balance was represented 
by the receipt of a non-recurring divi- 
dend. Sales of this large marketing 
concern declined last year ($192.4 
million vs. $200.3 million in 1948) 
but greatly exceeded the $155.4 mil- 
lion of 1947. 


Underwood B+ 

Shares have merit for income and 
growth; price, 42. (Pd. 75c thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $3.50.) Last year’s 
earnings, while off sharply from 1948 
($4.60 vs. $8.19 per share), were 
well above the average for the earlier 
period. Incoming orders are rising 
and export sales have been holding 
up well despite dollar shortages. Six 
new office machine models were mar- 
keted last year, and last month the 
company announced a new electric 
typewriter and a new automatic bill- 
ing machine for retail stores. The in- 
creased paper work resulting from 
the spread of pension and welfare 
programs has favorable longer term 
implications for the company’s labor 
saving machines. (Also FW, Oct. 
12.) 


Union Oil B+ 

Shares appear reasonably priced, 
based on company’s longer term out- 
look; recent price, 26. (Pays 50c 
qu.) Lower revenues, higher costs 
and receding fuel oil prices all com- 
bined to depress earnings sharply last 
year; net declined to $3.69 per share 
from the record level of $5.76 in 
1948, based on the same capitaliza- 
tion. Crude oil production last year 
was around 13 per cent lower than 
in 1948 but total controlled gross re- 
serves of crude oil increased 75 mil- 
lion barrels to 599 million at the year- 
end. Some 490 million barrels are in 
California; 80 million barrels in 
Texas and the Gulf sector; and 18 
million barrels in the Rocky Moun- 
tain’ area and Canada. (Also FW, 
Aug. 3.) 








Market Nearing 


Its °46 High 


Industrial average is within hailing distance of post- 


war peak, and several groups have set new records; 


others have lagged conspicuously. Some reasons why 


ecent levels of around 205 for the 
Dow-Jones industrial stock av- 
erage compare with the peak of 
212.50 attained in 1946. Thus, as 
measured by this index, the market 
is only about 34% per cent from its 
highest point in 20 years. But when 
measured by the more comprehensive 
Standard & Poor’s 416-stock index, 
the gap becomes considerably wider. 
As of March 1, the Standard & 
Poor’s compilation stood at 137.4 
(1935-39 = 100), at which it was 13.4 
per cent from the 1946 top, and 24.1 
per cent above the low of last year. 
The group of 416 issues comprises 
industrials, rails and utilities. The 
industrials, 365 in all, declined from 
163.2 to 115.6, and at 145.0 are with- 
in 11.1 per cent of the 1946 peak, and 
25.4 per cent above the 1949 low. 
Somewhat poorer showings were 
made by the group of 20 rails, which 
are still 35.7 per cent below the 1946 
top, although they have recovered at 
about the same rate as the industrials 
—24.8 per cent—and by the 31 util- 
ties which have improved only 17.2 
per cent from last year’s low: This 
group is still 18.2 per cent below the 
high of four years ago. 


Always a Reason 


There always are cross currents 
and counter currents in the market. 
New lows for a lengthy period often 
are made by individual issues on the 
very day the whole list tops out ; new 
highs for a sustained movement are 
made by other issues just when a 
long bear trend is reversed. An issue 
in a specific industry will lag far be- 
hind its fellows, while another will 
lead the industry by a wide margin. 
There always are reasons. Usually 
it is not difficult to ferret them out. 

In the accompanying tabulation the 
market action of 48 industrial groups 
is presented. The highs of 1946 and 
the lows of 1949 are shown, together 
with the latest 1950 average for each 
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group. The percentages by which 
the latest averages fall short of, or 
exceed, the 1946 highs is given, as 


Market Action of the 


well as the percentage of recovery 
since the upturn which set in last 
year. 

Study of the records of each group 
is in itself almost enough to enable 
the reader to tell just why each group 
performed in the way indicated. It 
does not, of course, throw light on the 
reasons why individual issues in each 
group may have shown varying pat- 
terns—that calls for specific industry 
analysis and a study of the operations 
and financial position of each com- 
pany. 

Of the 48 groups, 16 appear super- 

Please turn to page 26 


Various Stock Groups 


(1935-39 Average = 100) 


1946 

High 

365 ARGUBITAALS 2...06566 556.60: 163.2 
ee oS Ee eee 168.8 
i RES PG ee rere 132.3 
Me Comes io os ect. 158.6 


BD. kis ieet ates ene 135.5 


OP r rr rer 315.7 
Agricultural Machinery ..... 160.5 
Aircraft Manufacturing ..... 183.1 
de. re 593.1 
GRO. fi Fs oo Se 8805 6s 166.0 
Auto Accessories ........... 170.2 
DE a eigtkcaeneirsce <u 3 206.7 
Building Materials .......... 161.8 
NE 5:5 EE Mi ian Pha ewete 151.8 
RET SRO, LE LES De ee 230.7 
COMBOCONINNEY 45.55 snes ccc 130.5 
Containers (Glass) .......... 162.9 
Containers (Metal) ......... 94.0 
SE a tickeeeds shectenaws 147.1 
oe rr 261.9 
SN nS tup aadewe eden: 250.1 
NE Sere cadels csoee es 633.8 
Drugs and Cosmetics........ 183.4 
Electrical Equipment ....... 133.3 
PNG = ares ih oss aru 305.4 
Finance Companies ......... 1331 
Floor Coverings ............ 169.9 
Ps cdaeatee ners oe odes oe 163.0 
Gold Mining (U. S.)......... 106.8 
ee ner eee 139.7 
| RASA Ae parr 221.9 
a ee gn ae 154.6 
Metal Fabricating .......... 178.2 
Mining and Smelting........ 113.0 
Office Equipment ........... 165.1 
ME Us shad phar tiadhiowi eed 169.8 
PES OD es ha ee 328.6 
Printing and Publishing..... 285.5 
Radio Broadcasting ......... 224.1 
Rayon and Silk............. 376.4 
Rail Equipment ............ 153.5 
| RR is Oye 208.4 
NN 02 Mec tbdvc os 244.7 
OOD 55. < wah ecandexwtns 459.7 
a reer 144.7 
Soaps and Vegetable Oils.... 149.1 
“eae 188.4 
she: sstibeitratiaceids: ab tadia pairdés 159.5 
DE «ite ccwmervNntetes sae 148.6 
IE Sons WotR aes Hs Be ee 312.0 
NNN 6k s tends cckk nance 350.3 
Tires and Rubber........... 307.4 
eae Si rei i ht a 105.1 
Wea G9 SR 279.2 





Per Cent Per Cent 
1949 1950 Change Above 

Low Last 1946-50 1949 Low 

115.6 145.0 —11.1% 25.4% 
87.0 108.6 —35.7 24.8 
92.3 108.2 —18.2 17.2 
110.7 137.4 —13.4 24.1 
108.7 134.4 — 08 23.7 
102.4 140.5 —55.5 37.2 
106.0 133.2 —17.0 25.7 
96.3 132.4 —27.7 37.5 
193.3 270.5 —54.4 39.9 
106.3 149.6 — 99 40.7 
96.5 122.5 —28.0 26.9 
171.8 317.7 +53.7 84.9 
100.0 135.4 —16.3 35.4 
121.9 160.9 + 5.7 32.0 
190.9 213.5 — 7.5 11.8 
109.2 135.7 + 4.0 24.3 
86.9 112.0 —31.2 28.9 
68.8 86.0 — 8.5 25.0 
96.2 119.1 —19.0 23.8 
199.5 242.9 — 7.3 21.8 
160.7 228.7 — 8.6 42.3 
249.4 335.8 —47.0 34.6 
93.4 137.7 —24.9 47.4 
86.0 120.0 —10.0 39.7 
188.3 249.2 —18.4 32.3 
90.7 131.9 +16.6 45.4 
89.2 105.5 —37.9 18.3 
115.4 146.3 —10.2 26.8 
59.1 74.1 —30.6 25.4 
85.1 87.1 —37.7 | 
58.9 105.8 —52.3 79.6 
97.3 120.1 —22.3 23.4 
90.3 108.9 —38.9 20.0 
70.3 78.2 —30.8 | ai 
140.2 205.1 +25.4 46.3 
148.4 167.9 — 1.1 13.1 
218.5 346.5 + 5.4 58.6 
96.8 119.3 —58.2 23.2 
108.7 167.6 —25.2 54.2 
253.3 349.2 — 7.2 37.9 
74.8 84.0 —45.3 12.4 
143.2 176.9 —15.1 23.5 
157.2 187.3 —23.9 19.1 
334.2 408.4 —11.2 22.2 
106.9 115.9 —19.7 8.4 
118.1 178.3 +19.6 51.0 
108.9 139.4 —26.0 28.0 
104.6 148.7 — 68 42.3 
79.7 101.7 —31.6 27.6 
191.0 237.3 —23.9 24.2 
142.7 154.4 —55.9 8.2 
157.0 215.1 —30.0 37.0 
77.8 91.1 —13.3 17.0 
91.8 93.6 —66.5 2.0 


Note: Based on Standard and Poor’s Corporation Indexes. 
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he nation’s leading drug chains 

represent a successful blending, 
under a single roof, of the outstand- 
ing features of variety stores, grocery 
chains and restaurants. The typical 
drug chain derives only about 12 per 
cent of sales from prescriptions and 
around 30 per cent from ethical and 
proprietary drugs. Close to 50 per 
cent of gross comes from foods, cos- 
metics, tobacco and general merchan- 
| dise. Goods are classified in approxi- 
: mately 35 departments by the average 
| chain and the trend is toward the ad- 


ow 


% 






| dition of still more merchandise lines. 
) One enterprising Kansas City chain 
) has added television receivers to its 
: wares, causing a customer to remark 
) with surprise that “they even carry 
, drugs !”” 

The larger and better situated 
chains such as Walgreen and Peoples 
Drug Stores have shown impressive 
earnings stability. Walgreen reported 
net equal to $3.20 a share in the fiscal 
) year ended September 30, 1949, 17 
) cents a share higher than profits in 
: the prior fiscal year and only nine 

cents less than in 1947, 


Expansion Abandoned 


) 

) 

J 

) Due to tax considerations, one of 
. the most important deals in recent 
| years — involving Walgreen and 
Thrifty Drug Stores—was abandoned 
3 last year. An agreement had been 
reached whereby Walgreen was to 
acquire the outstanding shares of the 
smaller company; since Thrifty’s 83 
stores are located in fast-growing 
) California, while a large number of 
Walgreen’s 414 stores are concen- 
trated in the Chicago area, it was felt 
that the transaction would round out 
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Drug Chains Vary In Investment Status 


Leading companies such as Walgreen and Peoples Drug 


Stores have enviable records as income producers; 


most other units are in 


Walgreen’s national coverage. With 
or without acquisitions of existing 
units, it may be expected that the 
management of Walgreen will con- 
tinue to expand the scope of the com- 
pany’s operations. 

Peoples Drug Stores operates 141 
retail units in a number of eastern 
cities, particularly around Washing- 
ton, D. C. Reflecting the impact of 
higher wage costs, earnings dropped 
23 per cent to $4.01 per share in 
1948, but this did not prevent an 
increase in the regular quarterly divi- 
dend to 50 cents in December 1948. 
The earnings downtrend was appar- 
ently arrested in the first nine months 
of 1949 when profits declined only 
six per cent below the comparable 
year-earlier period. 

Cunningham Drug does not pres- 
ently have investment standing 
comparable to either Walgreen or 
Peoples, but the company has shown 
definite growth characteristics. The 
chain’s 110 Cunningham and Sha- 
pero stores are concentrated in Mich- 
igan, while affiliates operate an 
additional 54 units, mainly in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Cunningham reported 
net income equal to $3.71 a share in 
both 1948 and 1949 fiscal periods. 

Profits of Rexall Drug have de- 
clined without interruption since 1946 
and no dividends have been paid since 
1947. The management attributes the 
company’s difficulties to high rents 
incorporated in its older leases, higher- 
than-average wage scales prevailing 
on the West Coast and expenses in- 
volved in closing down a large num- 
ber of marginal stores. Rexall has 
attempted to streamline its opera- 


the speculative category 


tions by forming three regional sub- 
sidiary chains (Owl Drug, Liggett 
Drug and Lane Drug Stores), each 
with separate management and subject 
only to broad supervision by the par- 
ent company. Another important step 
was recently taken when 20 stores 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
were sold by the Liggett subsidiary 
for $500,000; the proceeds will be 
used to construct additions to the fa- 
cilities of Blum’s Confectionery, a 
candy manufacturing affiliate in which 
Rexall acquired a large block of stock 
last August. Although the company 
got into the black in the September 
1949 quarter after two periods of 
deficits, it is expected that a consid- 
erable period of time will be required 
to effect more favorable rental ar- 
rangements and to complete the tran- 
sition to large-volume superstores. 
Furthermore, the substantial amount 
of outstanding long term debt and the 
large number of outstanding shares 
(3.5 million) are additional factors 
which render Rexall stock highly 
speculative. 


Current Yields 


Among the leading drug chains, 
Walgreen appears to have the great- 
est attraction, principally for the well 
secured 5.8 per cent yield, while 
Peoples Drug Stores furnishes a 5.6 
per cent return at current prices and 
Cunningham yields 5.2 per cent. 
Cunningham sells at a lower price- 
earnings ratio than either Walgreen 
or Peoples, and the company’s policy 
of paying out a small percentage of 
earnings should eventually redound 
to the benefit of the stockholder. 


The Leading Drug Merchandising Chains 





———-Sales———~ -————Earned Per Share————, Divi- 
bd (Millions) -—Annual——, -—Ninemonths- dends Recent 
Company 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 Price 
Cunningham 
Drug Stores....a$24.7 a$25.0 a$3.71 a$3.71 b$1.24 b$1.21 $1.25 24 
Peoples Drug 
ae errr 46.9 46.8 4.01 2.26 2.12 2.00 36 
Rexall Drug ..... 1739 115.0 0.41 ia 0.16 D0.33 None 6 
WalgreenCompany 2163.3 al163.4 a3.03 a3.20 1.85 32 





a—Years ended September 30. b—Three months ended December 31. 


September 30. D—Deficit. 


c—Nine months ended 
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Shoe- After sinking $37.5 mil- 
String lion in the Lustron 
. . Corporation, the Re- 
PS construction Finance 


Corporation several weeks ago sought 
a foreclosure decree, but last week 
agreed to hold any foreclosure sale in 
abeyance and accepted the appoint- 
ment of a receiver to operate the 
plant for a trial period of 30 days. 

The company has contended that 
it has sufficient funds to operate dur- 
ing this period and that it could im- 
prove its financial position if given 
the chance. If it does not do this and 
a foreclosure sale becomes necessary, 
it looks as if whatever the RFC may 
salvage from this reckless piece of 
financing will be peanuts; hardly 
enough, it is claimed, to defray the 
legal expenses involved. 

What magic formula was used by 
the promoters of this enterprise to 
beguile the RFC into making this 
loan is not known. All that Lustron 
had was a proposition to build pre- 
fabricated houses on a mass produc- 
tion basis, which in itself was nothing 
new. Substantial concerns such as 
United States Steel and Sears, Roe- 
buck already had been building this 
type of house. 

Although Lustron has been in 
business for about three years and 
has had the backing of many millions 
oi dollars, it reportedly has turned 
cut less than 2,000 prefabs. If the 
Government goes through with its 
foreclosure proceedings it will receive 
perhaps five cents on every dollar in- 
vested in this concern. 

Of all the Government ventures in- 
to the domain of private business, 
for which the taxpayers have to make 
good, this one has been the most 
stupid. If such shoe-string financ- 
ing took place in a bank, it would not 
take very long for a bank examiner 
to reveal the facts that would close 
the institution: Or if an individual 
promoter became involved in such 
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crazy financing he would be regarded 
by his fellow men as either incompe- 
tent or a lunatic. But this has hap- 
pened in our Government. No won- 
der there is a growing demand for 
the abandonment of RFC, which cer- 
tainly is no longer needed. 


British The stinging reversal in 
Labor support which was suf- 
Set Back fered by the Labor Party 


in the recent British Par- 
liamentary election confirms the trend 
back to common sense thinking which 
was pointed out on this page early last 
month in connection with the ousting 
of labor regimes in New Zealand and 
Australia. 

While the Labor Party did win the 
statutory number of seats necessary 
to head the Government (it gathered 
315 seats and the Conservatives 296), 
it has a majority of only seven votes 
over all parties combined. In the 1945 
election Labor had 393 members 
while the conservatives had only 213, 
so that even some of the outstanding 
labor leaders in that nation agree that 
under the British system of Govern- 
ment another election in the near fu- 
ture cannot be avoided. 

The significance of this small Labor 
majority is more strikingly revealed 
by the statistics of the popular vote, 
which show that the combined Con- 
servative and Liberal vote exceeds 
that of Labor by close to two 
million. 

Labor’s narrow victory jn England, 
if it can be so regarded, is only a 
Pyrrhic victory. As a study of his- 
tory reveals, whenever an uneconom- 
ic program is foisted on a people, 
its fallacies are eventually realized by 
the majority and it is rebuffed when 
put to the popular test. Apparently 
it has now dawned upon the people 
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of those countries in which a labor 
administration has gained a foothold 
in the past decade that they have been 
on the wrong track. In time, this na- 
tion too will realize that a so-called 
welfare state which advocates cradle- 
to-the-grave security for individuals 
without a contribution on _ their 
part is uneconomic and simply will 
not work. 


Issues While it is entirely too 
Are early to venture any 

predictions regarding 
Gear Cut the outcome of the 
forthcoming fall elections in this 


country, it is safe to say that the is- 
sues to be fought in the pre-election 
campaign will be clear-cut. Foremost 
among these issues will be taxes, for 
the amount that is presently exacted 
by the Government is so great that 
every person—and especially the 
housewife—finds it difficult to cover 
expenses with what is left after pay- 
ing taxes. 

This question of taxes will be of 
even greater importance than those 
concerning the possible repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law, the extension of so- 
called Welfare State benefits, or our 
foreign policy, although these are ex- 
tremely important too. 

The voters of the nation are doing 
a great deal of thinking about the 
matter of economy in Government 
expenditures. And they are con- 
cerned about our labor difficulties, 
which originate from the lack of intel- 
ligent labor-management regulations. 
As far as our foreign policy is con- 
cerned, however, there has been no 
significant divergence of opinion on 
the subject between the Democratic 
and Republican parties. 

What the majority of the American 
people want in answer to these vital 
questions which affect each and every 
individual in our nation will be indi- 
cated this fall when the electorate 
goes to the polls. 
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Open-End Trusts 
Show Wide Variations 


Buyers of mutual fund shares should review perform- 


ance records carefully. 


Sources of income, invest- 


ment objectives and portfolio holdings differ widely 


r¥“he purchase of open-end invest- 

ment shares does not eliminate 
the necessity of careful and thorough 
security analysis on the part of the in- 
vestor. Open-end companies vary in 
quality of management, portfolio con- 
tent and long term goals just as in- 
dividual enterprises in a single indus- 
try reveal important differences in 
product emphasis, financial policies 
and methods of expansion. 

When considering mutual funds as 
an investment vehicle, the prospective 
buyer must determine: (1) The suit- 
ability of open-end trusts to his in- 
dividual needs; (2) whether such 
companies can do a better job of 
portfolio management for him than 
other investment supervisors, and 
(3) which investment trust will best 
meet his own specific requirements. 

In some cases, especially for per- 
sons in high income brackets, mutual 
fund shares are not entirely satisfac- 
tory. The wealthy stock buyer can 
attain satisfactory diversification 
without resorting to investment trust 
securities , and can obtain personal 
portfolio supervision at no greater 
cost than if he bought mutual fund 
certificates. . 


Satisfies Small Investor 


For the small investor in securi- 
ties, the better investment companies 
offer some advantages. Shareholders 
are able to achieve far greater diversi- 
fication than they could attain by buy- 
ing a limited list of individual equi- 
ties. The protection afforded makes 
mutual funds a satisfactory commit- 
ment for persons with moderate 
amounts of capital even though re- 
turns from mutual company shares 
are somewhat lower than those ob- 
tainable from a list of good grade 
common stocks. 

Many types of funds are available: 
balanced funds which hold bonds, 
preferred stocks and common stocks ; 
diversified common stock companies 
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whose portfolios consist entirely . of 
common shares; single industry com- 
mon stock funds and funds comprised 
solely of bonds or preferred shares. 

Types of funds vary widely with- 
in each classification. Some manage- 
ments use formula timing methods in 
handling their portfolios, while others 
employ a purely analytical approach. 
A few companies emphasize special 
situations. Although consistency of 
income is the major goal of many 
open-end trusts, some funds are 
frankly speculative. 

Thus, there is a wide range of 
funds from which to choose and the 
individual should assure himself, 
through analysis, that the fund that 
he has selected for purchase conforms 
with his personal investment policies. 
Long term records of asset values 
and dividend payments should be re- 
viewed. These records are of extreme 
importance since they reveal manage- 
ment’s ability to invest funds profit- 
ably over an extended period of time. 

The period selected for long-term 
analysis should extend at least through 
one complete bull and bear market, 
and, for purposes of comparison, 


stock market prices at the starting 
point and termination point of the 
study should be at approximately the 
same level. In this manner, the in- 
vestor can see clearly how well man- 
agement has done as compared with 
the performance of other investment 
trusts and general market indexes. 
Management performance varies 
widely from one fund to another. 

Buyers of mutual fund* shares 
should carefully note the sources of 
dividend income when reviewing divi- 
dend records. Most investment com- 
panies’ distributions to shareholders 
consist of two definite segments, (1) 
income received as dividends from 
shares held in the investment com- 
pany’s portfolio and (2) profits from 
the sale of securities. In some in- 
stances dividends come from a third 
source, the paid-in capital of the in- 
vestment trust. Payments originat- 
ing from capital of the corporation are 
not treated as income but are classi- 
fied as a non-taxable return of prin- 
cipal. Holders of mutual fund shares 
must recognize that profits on secur- 
ity sales may vary widely from year 
to year, and returns of capital do not 
represent income at all and in any 
case cannot be predicted with even a 
slight possibility of accuracy. 


Caution Urged 


Investing cooperatives, for that is 
what open-end investment companies 
are, have a place in the financial plans 
of small investors. They can be used 
by many individuals to sound advan- 
tage, but, as in all other investing. 
these shares should not be bought 
without careful consideration. 


Twenty Leading Open-End Investment Funds 


7-Net Asset Value -—Total 1940-49 Income— Load- 

Dec. 31, Invest- Security ing 

1939 *Recent ment Profits Total Charge 

BN iis Sct cb dd cc ieisk $3.63 $4.32 $1.30 $1.83 a$3.48 8.5% 
American Business Shares......... 3.39 3.94 1.33 0.87 a2.33 8.6 
pO ES eae 15.99 21.63 7.22 3.24 10.46 7.5 
Century Shares Trust............. 25.42 38.12 9.95 1.74 a11.71 7.0 
IIL I<. Vee bid de oa a 10.62 15.46 3.83 104 4.87 7.5 
EE 1.24 1.58 0.54 0.28 0.82 8.67 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund.. 18.15 28.02 $50 2:22 1661 6.0 
I hi. ES cnn kc'e « havc tw we 19.29 28.11 9.50 2.53 a13.09 7.5 
Fundamental Investors ........... 8.87 15.42 4.31 2.26 a6.70 8.75 
Incorporated Investors ........... 16.34 23.32 8.92 5.55 al4.82 p Pe 
Investors Mutual, Inc............. b9.50 11.62 457 2.30 6.87 7.5 
Manhattan Bond Fund............ 7.03 7.49 3.89 2.54 6.43 8.75 
Massachusetts Investors Trust..... 20.98 28.64 10.83 1.20 a12.05 7.5 
Nation-Wide Securities ........... 12.92 14.36 4.98 2.80 7.78 6.75 
National Investors ............... 6.05 9.92 2.90 1.73 4.63 435 
Putnam (George) Fund........... 14.04 16.14 5.46 1.80 a7.44 7.0 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark.......... 42.88 52.95 16.29 5.43 21.72 None 
Selected American Shares......... 9.21 11.25 432 231 663 am 
State Street Investment........... 35.90 54.50 14.83 18.47 33.30 None 
Wellington Fund ................ 14.42 18.45 5.96 4.44 a10.43 8.0 





a—Includes return of capital. b—December 31, 1940. 








‘Two Options 


Offered 


Niagara Hudson Holders 


Payment of 75 cents to get 82 cents in dividends 


looks like an obvious bargain. 


But tax angle 


should be studied by individual stockholders 


N22 Hudson Power on Janu- 
ary 5 took a long step toward 
compliance with the Holding Com- 
pany Act and eventual dissolution 
when its three principal operating 
subsidiaries—Buffalo Niagara Elec- 
tric, Central New York Power and 
New York Power & Light—were 
consolidated into Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation. The only rea- 
son Niagara Hudson is alive today 
is that it has a substantial bank debt 
and must be kept going until that debt 
is paid. But as soon as these loans 
are retired, probably by January 
1951, it will dissolve and Niagara 
Mohawk Power’s corporate name 
will be changed to Niagara Hudson 
Power. 

Holders of the preferred stocks of 
the three companies merged to form 
Niagara Mohawk have become pre- 
ferred holders in the new corporation, 
receiving preferred stocks of equal 
dividend rate of Niagara Mohawk on 
a share for share basis. As owner of 
all of the common shares of the three 
companies, Niagara Hudson received 
1,928,627 shares of Class A stock and 
7,473,172 shares of common stock of 
Niagara Mohawk Power. These 
shares will, in turn, be passed along 
to the preferred and common stock- 
holders of Niagara Hudson in ex- 
change for those that they are pres- 
ently holding. 


Distribution Basis 


Each share’ of Niagara Hudson 5 
per cent first preferred will receive 
4 shares of Niagara Mohawk Class 
A stock and each share of the 5 per 
cent second preferred will get 3.9 
shares of the same stock. The Class 
A stock of Niagara Mohawk is con- 
wertible into 1.1 shares of common 
until January 5, 1953, and into one 
common share between that date and 
January 5, 1956, when the conver- 
‘sion privilege expires. Niagara Mo- 
hawk Class A stock is entitled to 
dividends of 30 cents per quarter 


a4 


and is callable by the company at 
$26.875 per share. 

Holders of Niagara Hudson com- 
mon stock have the choice of two op- 
tions, under either of which they will 
receive 78/100ths of a share of Nia- 
gara Mohawk common for each Nia- 
gara Hudson common share held. If 
they add 75 cents to each share of 
Niagara Hudson common offered for 
exchange, they will receive immediate 
delivery of their Niagara Mohawk 
common and be entitled to dividends 
on that stock. If all common stock- 
holders were to adopt this option, 
Niagara Hudson would have enough 
cash to retire its bank loans. 

But if any holder of Niagara Hud- 
son common decides not to put up 75 
cents per share, the corporation will 
retain the dividends that would nor- 
mally flow to him, as it will the divi- 
dend of 35 cents already declared 
payable March 31 to holders of 
record March 15, and apply them to 
debt retirement. Then when Nia- 
gara Hudson dissolves after payment 
of its loans, he will receive 78/100ths 
of a share of Niagara Mohawk com- 
mon for each share of Niagara Hud- 
son common held, without any cash 
payment whatever. 

Niagara Mohawk plans to pay div- 
idends on its common stock at the 
rate of 35 cents each quarter starting 
with the March 31 payment, so the 
Niagara Hudson common stockhold- 
er who puts up 75 cents per share 
and gets his 78/100ths of a share of 
Niagara Mohawk common immedi- 


ately would be paying 75 cents to get- 


82 cents. At first glance, that ap- 
pears a bargain. The trouble is that 
the 82 cents would be taxable as in- 
come and those in even the modest 
income tax brackets might find them- 
selves out of pocket in the trade. 

So far, United Corporation, many 
investment trusts and some individ- 
uals, to whom income taxes present 
no serious problem or who need in- 
come, have paid $1 per share, the 


amount per share required to be paid 
before the March 15 ex-dividend 
date, and taken down their Niagara 
Mohawk common. But many other 
individual stockholders have decided 
to wait until Niagara Hudson dis- 
tributes Niagara Mohawk common in 
dissolution. No broad recommenda- 
tion is possible. It’s a problem for 
each Niagara Hudson common hold- 
er to solve in the light of his own 
circumstances. 

Niagara Mohawk Power has four 
diréct subsidiaries. Niagara Falls 
Power sells electric energy to large 
industrial consumers in the Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., area; St. Lawrence 
Power supplies electric »service at 
Cornwall, Ontario; Frontier Cor- 
poration owns riparian rights on the 
St. Lawrence River, and Oswego 
Canal Company owns and _leases 
water rights in the Oswego area. 
Canadian Niagara Power, a subsidi- 
ary of Niagara Falls Power, serves 
electricity in small Canadian areas. 

Assuming Niagara Mohawk Power 
had been formed January 1, 1948, 
operating results in 1949 would have 
been substantially better than in the 
preceding year. Although operating 
revenues were only about $1 million 
higher, costs of operation were 
around $8 million lower, due largely 
to a decline in the amount of power 
purchased and a reduction in the vol- 
ume of fuel consumed? However, 
taxes rose about $3 million. Gross 
income available for interest and divi- 
dends increased nearly $3.6 million 
and the balance of earnings available 
for common stock dividends rose 
about $2.6 million. This means that 
Niagara Mohawk would have earned 
$1.94 per common share in 1949 vs. 
$1.59 in the preceding year. 


Market Area 


Niagara Mohawk Power supplies 
electric service to a large part of the 
New York area from the Niagara 
Frontier to the Hudson River Val- 
ley and from the northern boundary 
of the state to the foothills of the 
Catskill Mountains on the southeast 
and the Pennsylvania border on the 
southwest. At the close of 1949 it 
had approximately 882,000 _ electric 
customers in this area, while subsidi- 
aries served an-added 9,000 electric 
customers in Canada. Gas was su- 
plied to some 294,000 customers in 
eastern, central and northern New 
York, most of whom were also elec- 
tric users. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


New wage increases in other fields will follow coal 


settlement, and inflation will continue a market 


factor. Good stocks continue in attractive position 


The stock market obviously had anticipated 
that the coal strike would be settled before too 
much damage was done to the nation’s economy, 
and prices have failed to stage the rally that many 
small traders thought would be touched off by work 
resumption. In fact, the recent pattern has been 
somewhat reminiscent of the “old days,” when it 
was the usual thing for prices to decline on publica- 
tion of good news because of selling by fore-minded 
insiders. Even the shares of some of the railroads 
that were particularly hard hit by the coal stoppage, 
have not given better than average performance in 
recent trading sessions. Best action continues to be 
shown by the utility group, although progress even 
here has been slow. 


The pace of over-all industrial activity will ac- 
celerate during the weeks ahead, but another result 
of the coal settlement is that many other industries 
also are going to have to increase wages this year, 
for union leadership has developed into a highly 
competitive business. So far as the stock market 
is concerned, the principal significance of the con- 
tinuing wage rises is that they keep the inflation pot 
simmering, for increasing wage costs can be met 
only by commensurate increases in selling prices. 


There doubtless will be other strikes of vary- 
ing importance from time to time during the re- 
mainder of the year, but aside from the effects they 
may have on individual companies, the general 
business prospect continues to be quite satisfactory. 
The boom in new building gives no sign of an 
approaching end, and there has been a revival in 
several capital goods fields that recently have been 
lagging, one of the more conspicuous being railway 
equipment. New orders for machine tools recently 
have risen to their highest point in 314 years, en- 
couraging the belief that a stepped-up rate of indus- 
trial replacement and modernization will offset the 
tapering off in plant expansion expected for the 
latter half of the year. The automobile industry, 
which for years has had unusual success in antici- 
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pating future sales trends, sees demand continuing 


- at high levels at least until winter, and may not 


introduce their 1951 models until the end of the 
year because need for a sales stimulant is not ex- 
pected before then. 


Reports covering results of operations for the 
full year 1949 are now appearing in large number. 
Over-all, the figures support the previous predictions 
that aggregate corporate earnings for last year 
would not equal the results for 1948. But it is the 
smaller companies that generally are reporting 
earnings shrinkages. Reflecting their advantageous 
position in a period of increasing competition, 
many industry leaders last year earned considerably 
more than they did in the previous twelve months. 
This doesn’t lead to the generalization that invest- 
ments should be confined to the largest companies, 
but it does point up the increasing need for the 
investor to avoid nrarginal situations, for competi- 
tion is bound to intensify even further later in the 
year, and profit margins will become even narrower. 


Another week has been added to the market’s 
“line formation”—the narrow trading range that 
has persisted since the beginning of February. This 
recalls the fact that usually in the past, the longer 
the market continued to move across a flat plateau, 
the more extensive has been the move following the 
break-out, either up or down. 


As pointed out elsewhere in this issue, the stock 
price averages currently are not far below their 
peaks of 1946, and those peaks marked the highest 
points seen in the past 20 years. Nevertheless, 
measured by all the conventional yardsticks, good 
grade stocks continue to be quite reasonably priced, 
particularly when one considers the extent to which 
almost all other elements of the economy have been 
inflated during the past ten years. Good quality 
stocks affording liberal yields continue attractive 
for purchase and for longer term holding. 

Written March 9, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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The Steel Picture 


Trusting that an agreement on a coal contract 
would be reached before fuel stocks utterly gave 
out, the nation’s steel industry reversed its usual 
tactics during coal strikes by continuing operations 
at a high rate of activity as long as possible. In 
times past, operations were reduced about 5 per 
cent within the first two weeks of a strike, then 
10 to 15 per cent the next week and 20 per cent 
during the third or fourth week. But the operating 
rate held close to the 90 per cent level until early 
this month, and it was never below 73.5 per cent 
of capacity. A sharp upturn may be expected soon. 

Shortages of steel have occurred, of course, par- 
ticularly in sheets and strip, and consumers in vari- 
ous manufacturing lines will have some difficulty 
in meeting production schedules as a consequence. 
But industry as a whole is much better off owing 
to the successful gamble that the coal strike would 
be settled before steel mill stocks were exhausted, 
and inasmuch as the mills had been preparing for 
wholesale shut-downs at the time of the final con- 
ference, the agreement was reached just in time. 


Tire Inventories Up 


Manufacturers’ inventories of tires and tubes 
piled up in January, despite an over-all gain in 
shipments of 13.8 per cent over December. In the 
two months ended January 31, the industry turned 
out 13.1 million casings vs. shipments of 11.2 mil- 
lion, resulting in a two-month rise of 19.1 per cent 
in stocks to nearly 11.4 million, against 9.5 million 
at the end of November. Demand from car makers 
accounted entirely for the gain in January ship- 
ments, original equipment, making up 55 per cent 
of passenger types, comparing with 44.5 per cent 
in December and 36 per cent in November. 

Rising inventories normally exert pressure on the 
price structure, but the present situation is attrib- 
uted largely to accumulation of supplies in antici- 
pation of both a spring rise in tire prices and of 
a reversal in the downtrend of replacement demand 
on which the smaller companies depend. The larger 
makers, which concentrate on supplying the auto- 
motive industry with original equipment, report no 
accumulation of stocks nor, as yet, any leveling 
off of the rise in sales volume. 


Copper Demand Revives 

With the end of the coal strike, copper demand 
picked up sharply as many important users of the 
metal refigured April and later requirements. The 
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dilly-dallying which marked the final weeks of the 
strike had led to substantial cutbacks in manufac- 
turing production schedules for March. The month’s 
needs, under the circumstances, appeared to have 
been over-generously taken care of. Opening of re- 
finers' April order books found new business al- 
most at a standstill, but subsequent cancellation of 
cutbacks, restoration of rail schedules and assur- 
ances of ample fuel and power changed the situa- 
tion. Indications now are that while February con- 
sumption figures may show some recession from 
the January total of 111,668 tons, March shipments 
again will force producers to dig into stocks. 


Cigarette Output Climbs 

Cigarette withdrawals continued at a high rate 
in January, rising 5.6 per cent over the 1949 month 
and 18 per cent over December. The January total 
of 29.29 billion (tax-paid) was not very far from 
the November figure of 29.66 billion which was 
the high for the year, and the chances are that a 
30-billion-a-month rate will be achieved and main- 
tained sometime this year. Cigars, on the other 
hand, continued their long-term sales decline, Janu- 
ary withdrawals receding 3.2 per cent from the 
year-earlier figure although picking up seasonally 
from the previous month. But for the cigarette 
makers, another good year is indicated with pos- 
sible improvement over their substantial showing 
last year both in respect to unit sales and earnings. 


Heavier Cement Shipments 


Shipments of cement made an unusually good 
showing during January, rising 10 per cent over 
the year-earlier month although seasonally down 
from December. Because of more adequate supplies 
on hand than a year ago, production was slightly 
off but stocks are probably none toe large owing 
to the current improvement in heavy construction 
awards. The Engineering News-Record construction 
award total for the first 10 weeks of 1950 has risen 
to more than $1.9 billion, up 36 per cent from the 
similar period one year earlier. Large increases in 
contract awards for waterworks, roads and public 
buildings have brought public work to a total of 
$896.9 million, up 29 per cent from one year ago, 
while private construction has risen 42 per cent to 
more than $1 billion. Recent public contracts in- 
clude a $7.1 million extension of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. Awards for the proposed $450 million 
superhighway linking Buffalo and New York City 
are in prospect for this year. 
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Lumber Shipments High 


Reflecting the high rate of residential construc- 
tion, lumber shipments thus far in 1950 have con- 
sistently outpaced production. Statistics of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the 
first eight weeks of this year show that shipments 
were 21.2 per cent above production and orders 
were 4] per cent above production. Unfilled orders 
on February 25 amounted to 52 per cent of stocks 
as against only 35 per cent a year ago. Year-to-year 
comparisons reveal a sharp upturn in both output 
and shipments. Current production is 19 per cent 
higher than in the same period of 1949 and ship- 
ments are 23.6 -per cent greater. The improved 
earnings trend of lumber companies in the last half 
of 1949 should be continued in the current quarter, 
and results for the first six months of this year 


should compare quite favorably with those of a 
year earlier. 


Drug Export Peak 


Shipments of drugs to foreign countries reached 
an all-time high of approximately $200 million in 
1949 despite dollar shortages which curtailed ex- 
ports of less essential commodities. Drug sales in 
Europe were higher than in 1948 but the concen- 
tration of volume in a few ECA countries gives 
warning that current totals are not likely to be 
maintained after the conclusion of the European 
aid program. Overseas earnings of many American 
drug companies were pared appreciably by world- 
wide currency devaluations in 1949, and results 
this year will be even less favorable for those com- 
panies having important operations in countries 
which have reduced the dollar values of their cur- 
rencies. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 
Underwood Corporation had sales of $45.9 mil- 
lion last year vs. $56.6 million in 1948. 
Consolidated Edison has withdrawn its request 


to the SEC to acquire control of Long Island Light- 
ing. 

Bethlehem Steel’s $100 million program for im- 
provements and expansion is in addition to the $18 
million spent for plant modernization in the past 
four years. 

United Fruit earned $6.25 per share last year vs. 
$6.81 per share in 1948. 

Adams-Millis had sales of $11.5 million last year 
vs. $11.8 million in 1948. 

B. F. Goodrich had sales of $387.9 million last 
year vs. $419.9 million in 1948. 

Container Corporation’s 1949 sales totaled $114.7 
million vs. $131 million in 1948. 


Other Corporate News 


P. Lorillard Company’s 1949 sales of $153.5 mil- 
lion were the highest in the company’s history; 
1948 sales were $140.2 million. 

William Wrigley, Jr., sales in 1949 were a record 
$68.5 million vs. $61.4 million in 1948 and $50.2 
million in 1947; dividends paid last year totaled 
$5 per share and a total of $1 has been declared 
or paid so far this year (correction). Net 
profit in 1949 equaled $6.30 per share vs. $5.82 
in 1948. 

American Gas & Electric plans to retire its 434 
per cent preferred stock through issuance of serial 
notes. 

Minnesota Power & Light and Montana Power 
have been approved for N. Y. Stock Exchange list- 
ing. 

_ Pfeiffer Brewing’s 1949 sales were $33.5 million 
vs. $25.3 million in 1948. ; 

Public Service of Colorado has called its 4.40 
per cent preferred stock for redemption April 24. 

Knott Corporation stockholders meet March 20 
to vote on a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Atlas Corporation realized a profit of about $16 
million on sale of Barnsdall Oil, including $4.1 
million in dividends received on the stock during 
the period of ownership. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


Thes bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Government 244s 
Sevbes: G, BOGE... cccsc seins 100 2.50% {Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 101 2.70 105 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 104 4.12 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101 2.70 10314 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Pi: TE hivthdadeanieiages 102 3.05 105 
Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 234s, 1965 103 2.50 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970.. 102 2.60 103 


+Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 101 4.46% 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas lst mtge. 

OEE oicun sbi conkinneKes 80 5.00 Not 
New Orleans Great Northern Ist 

Mi Oe nscuiusciinbasions 100 5.00 105 
New York Central ref. & imp. 

Bes NS siaukeensananseues 64 7.03 110 
Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 

a SR Me Sekiccaeesoes 85 5.25 110 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969..... 97 4.64 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 133 5.26% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 106 5.66 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 105 4.76 Not 
Champion Paper & Fibre 
OAS CU. ki ks Sc sngdsdwi ices 103 4.37 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum... 96 5.21 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 +483 (1960) 


Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 77 4.55 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 
CUM. os cas asa enero eas 38 5.26 50 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“Common Stocks For Income” group. 

--Dividends— 


Paid So Far --Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1948 1949 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$4.41 c$2.80 35 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 240 060 9.36 9.68 34 
Contiie Dty ) ixaciwenes 0.60 0.30 a0.42 a0.37 11 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 3.00 ji jme Eee Se 
Container Corporation.. 4.00 0.75 10.12 846 43 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 1.25 0.25 c3.07 cl.14 16 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 1.00 g13.34 g882 59 
General Motors ....... 8.00 1.50 ¢7.22 cll.22 75 
Glidden Company .... 71.60 1.20 25.04 3.23 29 
Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 0.75 b4.46 b2.25 52 
Mathieson Chemical .. 2.12 0.62144 5.61 6.00 51 
Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.60 0.40 c4.40 3.08 24 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 0.50 3.12 c280 22 
US SG) andavedures 2.25 0.65 4.00 5.39 31 


a—3 months. b—Six months. c—Nine months, g—Years ended 
October 31. f Also 2% in stock. 





Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 

the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 

c———— Dividends 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
Adams-Millis ....... 1928 $2.65 $3.00 $050 41 
American Stores .... 1939 1.15 1.75 100 34 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 151 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 0.60 51 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 0.40 30 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 200 7 
Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 2.37 4.00 125 64 

General American ; 
Transportation .... 1919 2.64 3.00 0.75 52 
General Electric .... 1899 1.59 2.00 160 46 
General Foods ...... 1922 1.87 2.25 Oyo 70 
Kreis: (S.- #1) «2.55. 1918 2.46 3.00 1.00 58 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 0.88 39 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 ~ 2.50 150 41 
Macy. (R. -H.) 004.3; 1927 2.16 2.00 0.50 32 








* Also paid 5 per cent stock. 
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a minor place should be accorded the “Stocks For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 

o————_ Dividends --_--__,, 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

‘Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.96 $3.00 $0.75 50 
Mid-Continent. Petrol. 1934 1.99 3.00 0.75 41 


Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 100 34 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.30 25 
Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 1.60 2.00 0.50 34 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 0.50 38 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 0.71 L120 | 7 
Standard Oil of Calif..1912 2.35 *4,00 *1.00 64 
Sterling Drug........ 1902 1.82 2.25 0.50 38 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 2.00 62 


Underwood Corp. ... 1911 2.97 3.50 0.75 42 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 2.50 88 


United Biscuit ...... 1928 0.82 160 040 31 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.003 4.00 2,00 59 
Walgreen ........00% 1933 168 185 040 32 
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Government economists soft-pedal on optimism of Tru- 
man’s Economic Report — Employment drop hits ‘teen- 
agers—Indiana Standard appeal blocks other FCC cases 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—Hardly two 
months ago, the President’s Econom- 
ic Report appeared, replete with an 
optimism that all but burlesqued the 
pre-New Deal chamber-of-commerce 
manner. The report was supposed to 
set the government tone for the first 
half of the year. But, regrettably, its 
hard to find a durable tone. There's 
been, especially among the Govern- 
ment economists, a creeping bearish- 
ness. It has nothing to do with the 
recent coal strike. It’s just that they 
no longer think the Report stands 
up. 

The new mood, apparently, was 
first inspired by the long awaited 
change in the auto business. For a 
year, the monthly review of the Com- 
merce Department had been repeating 
that auto sales were sustaining retail 
volume. Although production was 
tops in the first two months, auto 
dealers’ inventories have been rising. 
All sorts of concessions to customers 
are whispered. So, economists fear 
a cut-back in output. 


Once more, people here are pro- 
jecting the unemployment trend into 
the future. The substance of it is 
that there will be more young people 
starting to hunt jobs than new jobs 
hunting workers. One able economist 
managed to work up a figure of six 
million unemployed by summer ; he’s 
trying to get some Government editor 
to publish it. All this may be no 
more than the equivalent of a market 
wrinkle. But it is the immediate con- 
versational atmosphere. 


There was a long postwar boom 
in sales to ’teen-agers and in ’teen- 
age ad media. Census figures show 
that unemployment has been great- 
est among the fourteen-to-nineteen 
year group. Worst of all, it’s borne 
harder on girls than on boys... In con- 
trast, there was a reduced proportion 
of those in their younger twenties 
who failed to find jobs. 
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Senator McCleJlan’s Executive 
Expenditures Committee is looking 
into a prospect that could bring a 
substantial sum into the Treasury. 
He’s investigating which Government 
services to special interests could be 
sold instead of given away. One gets 
the impression, sometimes, that al- 
most the whole civilian government, 
enforcement agencies excluded, rep- 
resents gifts to special interests. 

Over the past several years, there 
has been a slight trend in the Mc- 
Clellan direction. Pamphlets em- 
bodying research into subjects of in- 
terest to special groups are now more 
often sold than given free. But the 
sales price usually represents the 
bare printing cost. Research expense 
plus the full editorial expense is fi- 
nanced by an appropriation. The 
business and agricultural interests 
that solicited the research in the first 
place sometimes would be willing. 
one gathers, to pay a larger share of 
the cost, if they had to. 

McClellan wants to put fees on 
radio and television frequencies. For 
years, the Federal Communications 
Commission has objected. Almost 
everything FCC does brings outraged 
protests from the industry. The Com- 
mission fears that if radio owners 
paid anything, there simply would be 
no holding them back, which is prob- 
ably the case. It is probable that some 
of the larger radio stations would be 
glad to pay license fees. 


On every prolonged coal strike, 
there’s always been much suspicion 
here that the operators did not want 
to settle at once. Coal inventories 
move up too quickly when production 
is high, bringing forward vast 
amounts of distress fuel. Now, in- 
ventories are depleted indeed. 


Bit by bit over a long period the 
Federal Trade Commission has got- 
ten itself into frightful complications. 
Some time ago it won a Circuit Court 





case against Standard Oil of Indiana. 
The FTC lawyers at once used the 
Circuit Court opinion to buttress new 


prosecutions. Then Standard ap- 
pealed, with the Justice Department 
joining the appeal. So, pending the 
Supreme Court decision, this case 
bottlenecks a host of others. This 
example can safely be generalized. 

There’s now some evidence that, 
with new Commissioners, FTC is 
being changed. You get the impres- 
sion especially at commission hear- 
ings. In the old days, Commissioners 
scarcely seemed to be listening to 
what was going on, much less direct- 
ing it. The lawyers were firmly and 
drearily in command. Argument on 
side technical points piled up, at last 
te be followed by some injunction or 
other. Now Commissioners ask apt 
questions. 

Most important, the new Commis- 
sion is trying to run the agency. 
That’s always pretty hard for any 
commission to do. The cases have to 
originate in the Complaint Depart- 
ment; it’s the Commissioner’s job 
only to judge. In the recent past 
many complaints have been dismissed. 


It’s well known that Pentagon 
offices are continually shifted. At 
last there is a figure. The Appropria- 
tions hearings state: “During fiscal 
1949, $785,941 were spent for major 
moves by the Department of the 
Army at the seat of government.” In 
fiscal 1950, the total will be $899,000 ; 
but there’s no estimate for fiscal 1951. 

It’s not clear that the figures cover 
quite everything. Another section of 
the hearings tells of a request for 
desks. Those over ten years old are 
being replaced. Congressmen asked 
why a ten-year-old desk wasn’t satis- 
factory. A high General explained 
that they were moved about so much. 

Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals... 

“Fungus free’ shoes for men, 
which will help to curb the prevalence 
of athlete’s foot, are promised as a 
result of the development of a new 
chemical spray by Dow Chemical 
Company—the chemical will be sold 
to manufacturers so that shoe lining 
materials can be treated before they 
are made into footwear. ... A popu- 
lar line of household enamels mar- 
keted in pressurized cans so that 
they can be sprayed right from their 
containers is the recently introduced 
Spraint brand, by Minit Spray Cor- 
poration—to facilitate an even flow 
of paint, the company has a spe- 
cially designed Dyna-Spray head 
which is sold separately and may be 
used over and over again. .. . Na- 
tional Lead Company offers a factual 
handbook on problems in metal paint- 
ing—among the subjects treated in 
this manual are theory of corrosion, 
surface preparation, function and 
grades of red lead and Dutch Boy 
metal-paint products. . . . Kinnear 
Manufacturing Company has intro- 
duced a door which looks very much 
like an ordinary garage overhead 
door but has spun-glass filters in each 
panel to filter escaping air—it’s de- 
signed for the entrance to a room in 
which objects are sprayed. 


Household Developments... 
Leading department stores are 
showing a new egg beater featuring 
Nylon pinion gears for longer and 
quieter operation—trade-named the 
Best Egg Beater, this new Ekco 


Products Company item showed no 
signs of wear after 500 hours of 
continual operation, which is said to 
equal about 50 years of normal use 
in the home. . .*°. “Less work for 
Mother,” to borrow a phrase from 
the Horn & Hardart food chain, is 
just what the Curly Head is sup- 
posed to accomplish—it’s a lamb’s 
wool gadget that can be slipped over 
the head of an electric mixer to make 
silverware, jewelry and shoe polish- 
ing a simple task. . . . The pesky 
straight pin need cause you annoy- 
ance no more if you have an auto- 
matic pin dispenser, recently intro- 
duced by Novo-Plas Manufacturing 
Company—when you press down on 
the cellulose acetate container, one 
pin appears through a hole in the top 
of the device. . . . Apex Electrical 
Manufacturing Company has on the 
market an electric garbage disposal 
unit which can be adapted to any 
size sink drain—it’s trade-named 
Waste-A-Matic. . . . A portable re- 
frigerator with 148 square inches of 
shelf space and six ice-cube trays is 
manufactured by Freez-In Manufac- 
turing Corporation—ask for it by 
the name of Freez-In. 


Office Equipment... 

A compact, yet simple-to-operate 
photo-copying device (it weighs 2% 
pounds, fits into a desk drawer) op- 
erates electrically to reproduce same- 
size copies of written, typed, printed, 
drawn or photographed subject mat- 
ter—various sizes of the Copy-Roll 
outfit are available from the portable 





























The directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ a 
share on the $12.50 par value 


March 1, 1950 








WHeatrice Foods Co. 


DIVIDEND. NOTICE 


Common Capital Stock payable 
April 1, 1950 to shareholders of 
record March 14, 1950. 


C. H. Haskell, President 
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8% x 11 inch unit described to a 
30 x 42 inch table model, according 
to General Photo Products Company. 
. . . Another compact photo-copying 
unit, designed especially for repro- 
ducing bound material, features a 
pneumatic cushion “which conforms 
the photographic paper to the con- 
tour of the material being copied 
in order to do the job—a product of 
F, G. Ludwig Associates, it’s called 
the Contoura. . . . From Holland 
comes word of an office folding ma- 
chine, the Foldflop, which can handle 
from six to twelve thousand sheets 
an hour and can produce twelve dif- 
ferent folds—now available for ship- 
ment to this country, it has been 
manufactured since 1938. . . . The 
small automobile dealer gets a break 
this time: Underwood Corporation 
has announced a low-price high- 
speed accounting machine for this 
class of merchant—in addition to 
posting daily journals, accounts re- 
ceivable, accounts payable, general 
ledger, payroll and other records, 
the new Underwood Sundstrand Au- 
tomobile Dealers Portable Account- 
ing Machine can be used for addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. 


Promotion .. . 

Sloane-Blabon Corporation _ this 
month will launch its spring national 
advertising campaign for Texfloor, its 
recently announced linoleum with a 
“textured look”—keynote of the cam- 
paign will be the use of smooth sur- 
face floor coverings in all rooms of 
the home. . . . “Tea is still the most 
economical drink in the world except 
water,” points out the Tea Associa- 
tion of the United States as it 
launches a one million dollar cam- 
paign to promote the use of tea in this 
country—the forthcoming campaign 
is to be a joint effort with the Tea 
Bureau, which represents tea growers 
across the seas. ... George H. 
Scragg, for the past ten years director 
of advertising and sales promotion 
for The White Motor Company, has 
opened his own sales promotion serv- 
ice agency in Cleveland, Ohio—he 
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will continue to handle the motor 
company’s dealer aids. . . . During 
April and May there’s going to be a 
revival of such gaslight era character- 
istics as the bicycle built for two and 
the striped bathing suit that grandma 
wore—what’s it all about? It is all 
part of a promotion plan by Libby, 
McNeill & Libby to boom canned 
food ‘sales for its dealers. 


Radio & Television ... 

The Gibson Girl, U. S. Air Force 
transmitter-receiver radio rescue set 
weighing some 40 pounds, is slated 
to be replaced by a new air-sea res- 
cue unit not much larger than a ra- 
tion kit and weighing considerably 
less than its predecessor—it is al- 
ready in production by Hoffman 
Radio Corporation, whose engineers 
worked with the Air Material Com- 
mand’s Communication and Naviga- 
tion Laboratory at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, in its development. . . . 
While the average consumer thinks 
primarily in terms of color television 
for home entertainment, an important 
task has been assigned to this me- 
dium in the commercial world, such 
as the observation of medical opera- 
tions, observation of dangerous in- 
dustrial production procedures at a 
safe distance and so forth—two ,de- 
velopments in the field of television 
which were announced last week are 
designed to fill this commercial de- 
mand. ... Allen B. DuMont Labora- 
tories announced a color television 
system ‘based on closed circuits (these 
involve wires or cables and cannot be 
picked up by receivers other than 
those directly connected to the sys- 
tem, as distinguished from video that 
is sent out over air waves and ordi- 
narily can be intercepted by any re- 
ceiver )—for industrial and scientific 
use only, the system is said to pro- 
duce a color image equal to the finest 
in black and white television and 
costs a minimum of $20,000... . In 
Chicago, Talk-A-Phone Company has 
in the development stage a combina- 
tion television set and private inter- 
communications system which makes 
possible two-way speaking and view- 
ing—also a closed cjrcuit system, the 
video intercom will utilize lines rented 
from the local telephone company. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 


MARCH 15, 1950 




















Gargatues/ 


... Judge for yourself! 





WANTED: More people to join owners 
of large gas and electric company in 
densely populated Eastern Area. Com- 
pany shows steady increase in operat- 
ing efficiency, has strong financial 
position. Pays liberal dividends amply 
protected by earnings. Shares you can 
buy now for $100 would have paid you 
$6.24 in dividends last year. If inter- 
ested, write Box ML-1. 





WILL TELEVISION GROW? 


Your answer ‘“‘yes’’? Well, here’s op- 
portunity to profit by its progress. 
One of biggest and best known firms, 
active in both manufacturing and 
broadcasting, wants more owners at 
about $13.25 a share. At current divi- 
dend rates, $100 investment should 
bring $3.77 return. Write Box ML-2. 


WANTED: More people to share 
ownership in one of world’s largest 
chemical companies. Sales set new 
high last year. Research emphasis 
should guarantee long-range growth in 
products, sales, earnings. Ownership 
interest worth $100 now would have 
netted you $5.51 last year. For fur- 
ther information, write Box ML-3. 











DIVIDENDS FOR SALE 


One of world’s largest oil companies 
has paid dividends each year since 
1882. Conservative policies, strong 
financial position, extensive foreign 
holdings. Long term profit trend is up. 
Investment of $100 (present prices) 
would have returned $6.02 in cash last 
year, plus 3% stock dividend. For fur- 
ther details address Box ML-4. 





Want Attractive Speculation? 
Shares in one of country’s biggest 
steel companies now selling at price 
which would yield 8% return, on basis 
of 1949 dividends. Industry is cyclical, 
so stock is speculative. But company 
has excellent financial position, put 
nearly a billion dollars into expansion 
since the war—still reduced its long- 
term debt substantially. More facts? 
Write Box ML-5. 





FOR SALE: Chance to share profits of 
leading packaged food company. Ag- 
gressive, new management paring ex- 
penses, pushing sales and research. 
Investment “of $100 (present prices) 
brought dividends of $6.55 last year. 
Want more details? Write Box ML-6. 








‘Shey do seem like bargains, don’t they? 

Where else can you get 5%, 6%, 7% — even more — on 
your money? And remember, these are dividends paid by 
some of the biggest and best-known companies in America. 

Of course, dividends do change from time to time, are 
only one factor you have to consider in making any invest- 
ment. Other factors that you should weigh are management 
policies, competition, sales outlook, ete. 

We'll tell you all we can about these, too. That’s why we 
suggest you write us. Just mention the box number of any 
of the stocks described above that interest you — or ask by 
name about any other security. 

There’s no charge, no obligation — and it doesn’t matter 
whether you’re a customer or not. Just write— 


Department SE-17 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 


70 PINE STREET 

















THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


198th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable March 
31, 1950, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 16, 
1950. Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia 32, March 3, 1950. 
LDL, SALLE MIM LIE IEE AS SP 























PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


8 ee Ne tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 30 cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable March 31, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close o! 
business on March 3, 1950. Checks 
will be mailed. 





Treasurer 
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EZIO PINZA 


Planned an Enchanted Evening 


























f.SSCHENLEY o> 





“MY FAVORITE, at home or when dining out, is Schenley,” says Ezio Pinza, cele- 
brated star of South Pacific. “It is smooth and sociable. That’s why it’s my choice for 
an enchanted evening.” So follow Ezio Pinza’s advice—ask for Schenley. Rare blended 
whiskey. 86 Proof 65% Grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distributors, Inc., N. Y. C. 




























New York University 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


Announces 


The First National Showing of the 


& ™ 


Half-Century of Progress in Annual Reports 











The original exhibit of the latest annual reports of two hun- 
dred corporations, compared with the actual statements issued 
by these same companies up to fifty years ago—a new collec- 
tion from the Annual Report Library of Financia, Wor p. 





On Display at 


MORRIS HALL, COMMERCE BUILDING 
Wooster Street at West 4th Street, New York 


March 14-17 9 A.M.-5 P.M. 


One of the Exhibitions Marking the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the School of Commerce, New York University 






































Plywood 





Concluded from page 5 








hardwood plywoods for paneling. 
Production at these plants is reported 
to be running at full capacity “with 
an excellent forward demand” which 
is replacing to a large measure the 
loss in volume and profits from the 
company’s former export sales of ply- 
wood packing cases and other con- 
tainers. Atlas is also booked well 
ahead on moisture resistant plywood 
(developed during the war) for Gov- 
ernment use in overseas shipments 
and military construction work. 

The effect of the see-saw in ply- 
wood production and shipments dur- 
ing the nine months ended January 
31 is illustrated by the quarterly re- 
ports of M & M Wood Working and 
U. S. Plywood. M & M reported 
earnings of 18 cents per share for the 
three months ended July 31, 1949, 24 
cents for the October 31 quarter, and 
44 cents for the three-months’ period 
ended January 31. U.S. Plywood’s 
common share earnings for the same 
respective periods were 38 cents, 54 
cents and 84 cents, with $1.76 re- 
ported for the first nine months of 
the fiscal year. A satisfactory show- 
ing may be anticipated for the next 
six months. Nevertheless the com- 
petitive position of plywood has yet 
to be finally determined and although 
shares of leading companies appear to 
have growth possibilities, they still 
fall short of investment status. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Gulf States Utilities Company: 258,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered 
March 1 at $23% per share.) 

-Louisville Gas & Electric Company: 
101,297 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered March 1 at $34 per share.) 

East Tennessee Natural Gas Com- 
pany: $4,800,000 5.20% notes due 1951 
and 115,200 shares of common stock. 
(Offered March 3 at $26.25 per unit.) 

Omar Incorporated: 20,000 shares of 
4%4% cum. conv. preferred stock. (Of- 
fered March 3 at $103 per share.) 

Upper Peninsula Power Company: 
190,096 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered March 3 at $14.125 per share.) 

Georgia Power Company: $15,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds due 1950. Com- 
petitive bidding. 
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Celanese Corporation of America 
Marks its 25th Year of Operations 


(FROM THE 1949 ANNUAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS) 
From the Chairman | 


The report for 1949 marks the completion of twenty-five years of successful operations. Some measure of 
the growth and development of our Company may be had by referring to the Company’s report for the 
year 1925, the first full year of cellulose acetate yarn production at our Amcelle plant. 








As of As of 
l December 31, 1925 December 31, 1949 
‘ Total Assets $9,823,713 $254,885,948 
5 Sales 1,642,126 171,292,005 
Net- Profit 305,360 20,640,826 


In reviewing the year’s operations in 1925 for our shareholders, I took the occasion to write: 
“The Company’s products, ‘CELANESE’ Brand Yarn, Fabrics, etc., have met with in- 


. creased demand by the trade from day to day, and with the new uses in which they have 

fl found a market, it is expected that the Company will have a very prosperous future and no 

d difficulty will be experienced in readily disposing of the entire production of the Com- 

d any’s plant and the increase from its present production should be readily absorbed 

e 2 the trade.” 

4 These words bear reaffirmation today as we look forward to another quarter century of operation which 

, should prove to be equally productive of progress and growth. Lin p ) 

s 

“ From the President CERI 

4 EARNINGS: The earnings per share of Common Stock in _—_ations were commenced at this plant late in 1948. No 

.- 1949, after providing for Preferred Stock dividends, _ further large expansions in the United States have been 

of were $3.19. authorized in the meantime, but plans are being con- 

aa DIVIDENDS: The dividends on the Common Stock totaled ge Srusieroriaee that general 

xt $2.40 per share represented by four quarterly dividends 

n- of 60¢ per share, which dividend has been in effect from MARKET TRENDS: The most significant trend of the year 

os the second quarter of 1948. The total dividends paid on was the development of the summer-weight suitings 
the 5,514,107% shares of Common Stock outstanding for both men’s and women’s apparel. This was pio- 

gh amounted to $13,233,649. The dividends on the Pre- neered by several of our yarn customers who took the 

to 


ill 


ferred Stocks amounted to $3,032,344. The total pay- 
ment for dividends in 1949 was $16,265,993. 


TAXES: While the earnings amounted to $3.19 per share 
of the Common Stock and the dividends $2.40 per share 
on the Common Stock, the total direct taxes paid by the 
Company to Federal, State, and Municipal governments 
were equal to $2.96 per share of Common Stock. 


FINANCIAL POSITION: The Company continues to be in 
a strong financial position, with net current assets at 
the end of the year of $69,339,823 of which $43,970,- 


leadership in the styling and technological development 
of entirely new classes of fabrics combining acetate fila- 
ment yarn and staple fiber with other chemical yarns 
and fibers. Through their efforts the summer-weight 
suit business achieved a sound and profitable founda- 


tion. 
OUTLOOK FOR 1950: The high level of textile operations 
in the last quarter of 1949 is currently being maintained. 


So far as can be foreseen, the Company’s operations 
give promise of continuing at a high rate of productiv- 





100 : ity for some time. Depending upon psychological fac- 
‘ed ee was represented by cash. Inventories —y ae lo fo tors affecting consumer purchasing, general economic 
evel for the volume of business being done. During cualitndiies tall adtiininah tatel eatlions on tensa. wean 
: the year the Company redeemed $2,437,000 of its pote! icf , _— 
ly: funded debs , ticipate a year of satisfactory results. 
f- unded debt. 
PLANT EXPANSION: During 1949 all departments of the an ey.) Se oe 
1 Celriver plant were brought into operation. Initial oper- PRESIDENT 
ck. 
° A copy of the annual report for 1949 will be sent without charge on request. Please address Dept. 151 
of 
ol CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
oA 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
CHEMICALS...PLASTICS...AND TEXTILE YARNS AND FIBERS 
000 
ym- 
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Wor CORPORATE EARNINGS 
= Zaz ZZ 
Trexriss 
——S SS EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE 
! L_PLASTICS _¢ ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 | ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 —_ 1948 
—— 12 Months to January 31 12 Months to December 31 
Alabama Power ......... p$29.14 p$23.28 | Marsh (M.) & Son...... $3.93 $3.99 
! cs EL ANE SE Atlantic Gty Hiec..-.:... 156 1.46 | Mead Johnson ........... 108 1.04 
pS oS eer e 1.84 = —- Be. arenes — 14.70 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso.. D0.14 ‘ issouri Pwr.., ee pl7.1 <a 
pretest —_ a 2 ns —— Georgia Power .......... p23.62 pl6.10 | Mullins Mfg............. 2.35 5.15 
eT Gulf Power ...:..2..5.:-- p119.23 93.22 | Muskegon Motor S....... D045 = 2.82 ‘ 
Houston Lighting & Pwr.. 4.08 3.59 | Nat’l Automotive F....... 4.43 3.29 
fig Board of Directors has this day N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 4.63 4.55 | National Gypsum........ 2.57 3.60 
declared the following dividends: Public Service (N. H.)... 2.05 181 | National Tes ............ 5.78 5.08 
FIRST PREFERRED STOCK Scranton Electric ........ 1.14 1.11 | Newmont Mining ........ 3.67 5.12 
5 $4.75 SERIES Southern Co. ..........-- 1.25 0.98 | Niles-Bement-Pond ...... 1.25 1.55 4 
§ — regular quarterly Sura for Texas Elec. Service..... p71.53 p65.97 ce Ae. Oil Consol..... 8.95 8.47 I 
e current quarter o -18% per ’ sate e a 
fas se ae 9 Months to January 31 | Northwestern Leather --- 238 S61 Ut 
2 ers of record at the close of busi- Russell (F. C.) Co....... 1.54 3.38 Pactinc Wieaane 3.22 3,39 C 
{ ness March 17, 1950. U. 3. Pipeed. fx... 1.74 4.32 | bog ange hse alll < ; 
? acific Tin Consol........ 0.57 0.68 Cc 
2 7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 1949 1948 | Pasitasote’ Co. ............ 0.01 D1.03 
; ~~ oe a p enotag pes for 12 Months to December 31 anc, ogre ee aa el i 
. thecurrent quarter of $1./5 pershare, | eh 5. , woptes res L2........... 0. 32 1 
? eer ge oy gor to holders of | ae ee — re4 Me Penn.-Dixie Cement...... 4.37 4.86 t 
( e close of business March MCT. TIOMCTUCS 6d5 ccc scce * s 
2 17, 1950. Amer. Bank Note........ 2.64 3.71 | Penn. Water & Pwr....... 213 4.81 ‘ 
COMMON STOCK Amer. Brake Shoe....... 3.22 mi syne ry 3 ies = elit th ai a a , 
a a 10.02 09 olaro1 co) Se ope 2 . 
; 2 ee ee premeagyy es 0 ves cos aa | Portland Gen, Elec... 229 261 t 
{ close of business March 17, 1950. “ fe ere 8.20 6.52 | Portsmouth Steel ........ 4.07 3.54 
> Amer. Investment Co. (Ill) 2.60 2.11 | Producers Corp. (Nev.).. 0.03 Nil : 
, R. O. GILBERT Amer. Water Works..... 0.81 0.88 | Public Service (Ind.)..... 2.48 2.67 ] 
% March 7, 1950 Secretary Animal Trap Co. ........ 0.74 1.83 | Quebec Power .......... *1.22 = *1.14 
ee cops he Appalachian Elec. Pwr.... p25.90 27.04 Rayonier, Inc............ 4.75 9.09 
ae Aro Equipment .......... 0.72 ens | SOT Ge oes 65s. D002 D0.17 
Asbestos Corp. .........- *1.90  *1.93 | Ruppert (Jacob) ......... D3.61 —D0.46 ¢ 
Atlanta Gas Lt. .......... 1.90 1.71 | St. Regis Paper.......... 0.91 2.71 | 
AME TG. cee cs ts os 2.29 2.30 | Sanborn Map ............ 6.59 6,22 
Mee MIR: aie as iinavne 0.52 0.70 | San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.13 0.84 : 
SEB EOGARAO Bigelow-Sanford ........ 410 8.11 — rte B gas es ame can r 
csi oe eee 48 : emler (R. B.) Inc....... ‘ . 
FINANCE COMPANY rs i a eee a oe SS eee 3.08 2.63 : 
aon ea er ee i ceianee bD0.17—-b1.81 | Shattuck (F.G.)......... 0.83 0.91 I 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND eR Ci Asiatic ncnsct 2.41 1.76 candice ual teeta a aH c 
: 1.62 (re Rapes ; ; 
ss Consecutive Quarterly Payment cere a. onsen es ee Smith got eT “aay 0.44 0.28 l 
me he a . sr ys of Seaboard Feat: dtiionta wee. . cae 1.16 | Standard Oil of Indiana.. 6.72 9.16 Q 
v pe ite “arranging el Certain-teed Prod. ...... 2.84 4,02 | Sonoco Products ........ 4.20 4.86 
vente: tela ene rend os Com- Chrysler Corp. ........-. 15.19 10.25 | Standard Silica .......... 0.64 1.17 
on Pan ral pret aM i. eh to Cinn. & Sub. Bell Tel..... 4.80 Coe Ty PU exc als et dp soe 2.52 2.69 t 
aa Se Container Corp. ........- 846 10.12 | Tennessee Central ....... 1.47 D4.20 c 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS Coon (W. B.) Co......... D0.10 1.07 | Tennessee Gas Tran...... 1.65 1.27 
The di decl Cosmos Imperial M....... #129 06©—.: #4. 15. | Texas Utilities .......... 1.42 1.41 
ite diet ore een Crystal Oil Ref........... D072 D1.35 | Thompson Product ...... 12.88 = 9.57 
$2.60 Convent = es — on Devens Teeey M....... 178 39g | Twin City Rapid Tr...... D2.78 0.39 ¢ 
dle Aaa 1a pen ae cee Edison Bros. Strs........ 214 2.67 | United Corp. ............ 0.12 O15 Bj 
secned Match 25, 1950. va ar Ely & Walker sey meng be Soo vr S Bren ssiecslibetel ys 306 Fat , 
: wes r.. 61 » Bis Fee sane) ‘ A 
di cred rw pore also declared an initial a et “9 rs - pd he nl Viet ; DRG Ss oss 00:03 :0 0.10 1.49 \ 
Foencume a fae ym on $1.35 Witte Cahier... «ons 1.57 1.59 | Vulcan Mould & Iron.... _ 0.56 0.71 : 
April 10,1950 me roe de , — Gen. Rwy. Signal........ 254 3.98 | Warner & Swasey ....... D0.77 0.71 
acne Create tote Grand Rapids Varnish.... 0.91 0.91 | Warren Foundry......... 3.31 5.28 & S 
ede ele Granite City Steel ....... 744 854 | Washington Gas & Light.. 168 = 1.69 T 
Feb, 23, 1950 . E, WEIDMAN Green (Daniel) Co....... 6.29 6.94 | Wilcox Oil .............. 1.40 2.50 ‘ 
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Street News 





N. Y. S. E. drops help in planning budget balance— 


Slow-moving World Bank issue affects smaller dealers 


n example of budget balancing can 

be found in the New York Stock 
Exchange, if the Federal Government 
wants to see how it is done. Tired 
of trying to find new sources of in- 
come, the Exchange has attacked the 
problem from the other angle. It is 
in the midst of a housecleaning. In 
the space of one week this menth, 26 
men important enough to have their 
names in the register of telephone ex- 
tensions were let out of the Ex- 
change. Many of the Big Board’s 
lesser lights are reported to have 
gone with them. 

The big test of how far the Ex- 
change management intends to go in 
balancing the budget will come 
shortly when the governors meet to 
make appropriations. In justice to 
those who are deciding who shall 
leave and who shall stay, it is pointed 
out that all are receiving full benefits 
under the pension plan. As an ex- 
ample, one man who was with the 
Exchange for 27 years was given 
the choice of $9,000 in a lump sum 
or $100 a month for life. 


Small dealers throughout the 
country are the chief victims of the 
ill-fated World Bank bond under- 
writing. The participations of some 
were greater than their firm capital. 
Theoretically, an underwriter who is 
stuck with a slow mover can bor- 
row from his bank at less than the 
coupon rate of the issue he is nursing. 
As a practical matter, small firms do 
not like to show their hands that 
plainly to small town banks. Through- 
out the Street investment firms are 
thanking their lucky stars that they 
were not in the “winning” syndi- 
cate for the World Bank issue. 


Two years ago a man high up in 
the Federal Reserve raised the ques- 
tion whether the Reserve Board 
would be required to nurse the 
World Bank. Actually, the Federal 
Reserve has been feeding Govern- 
ment bonds into the open market as 
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a measure to stiffen money rates all 
during the period the World Bank 
issue has been lying stagnant in the 
syndicate’s hands. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Company, de- 
clined to head a syndicate to bid on 
the Southern Pacific convertible de- 
benture because it had been retained 
as financial adviser for the com- 
pany in setting up the deal. It is no 
great secret that important parts of 
the advice given was ignored by 
Southern Pacific’s management. As 
a result of this, two of the four 
groups formed to bid for the under- 
writing contract withdrew and would 
not be enticed back into the bidding 
even after one of the weak features 
of the terms had been corrected. 


Most of the faces seen in the 
noon hour at the Lunch Club near 
the top of the Brown Brothers, Har- 
riman & Company building at 63 
Wall St. are youngish. The explan- 
ation is the sliding scale of dues. 
Early in the 1930s the management 
of the club decided that, inasmuch as 
the younger element in the Street had 
no place to go within the limits of 
its pocketbook, the dues would be 
graduated to make it easy for the 
younger men to join. That system 
has been continued, so that the 
youngest pay the least in dues, and 
vice versa. It is one of the most 
popular luncheon clubs in the finan- 
cial district. 


A week before American Tele- 
phone went “ex” the dividend pay- 
able April 15, the stock went through 
its 1949-50 high despite the steady 
outpouring of new stock issued on 
conversions. Two more points of ad- 
vance and the 1957 debentures will be 
at the level where they will be the 
subject of arbitrage. The premier 
stock investment continued strong de- 
spite the increase of 30 per cent. 
since the end of the war in the 
amount outstanding. 
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FRANKLIN 
CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC. 


A mutual fund affording an 
investment in common stocks, 
preferred stocks and bonds 


Prospectus sent free on request. 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
Investment Securities 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
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What All Investors Are £ ooking For 


The man or woman who manages surplus funds so as to produce satis- 
factory income with substantial safety, and appreciation over a period of 
years, has found a tested and proven way to accomplish these results: 
BECOME A BETTER INFORMED INVESTOR and keep CON- 
TINUOUSLY better informed on the business and financial develop- 
ments that signal changing trends and eventually determine security 
values and market prices. Thousands of foresighted investors are 
doing this by reading FINANCIAL WORLD week after week and by 
using the countless investment aids available through our comprehensive 
4-FOLD Investment Service. 


What You Receive Through 
Our 4-FOLD Investment Service 


A year’s subscription for $18.00 (less than 5 cents a day) brings you: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed 
from week to week on outstanding business and financial factors 
which ultimately determine stock values and market prices; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides 
containing ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) “Stock Factograph” studies on 1,850 issues in one handy indexed 
-Quick Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—Revised 
35th Edition. (Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD NOW 











FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $18 check (or M.O.) please enter my order for FINANCIAL WORLD's 
4-Fold Investment Service, one year, with Revised FACTOGRAPH MANUAL Free. 
(or, send $10 for 6 months’ subscription, with revised FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 

[0 Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . [] Check here if RENEWAL 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 


(March 15) 
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Market Near °46 High 





Concluded from page 10 








ficially to have made_better-than- 
average records, but to some extent 
this is confusing inasmuch as_ the 
brewing, coal, cotton textile, oils and 
rayons made their highest prices in 
1945, and anticipated the 1946 down- 
trend by from six to eight months. 
Based on the 1945 peaks for these 
groups, the coal mining group is still 
27.6 per cent below the early high, 
while the oils are currently quoted at 
17.6 per cent under 1945. The brew- 
ing stocks, instead of being in the 
forefront at 53.7 per cent above the 
1946 peak, actually have negotiated 
a gain of but 14.3 per cent above the 
1945 high. The comparisons with 
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1945 provide a more realistic picture 
of conditions within each of the three 
industries. Little change would have 
been made in the cotton textile group, 
since its 1945 high was but 1.5 index 
points above the 1946 top. The cot- 
ton group has not reflected the spotty 
situation which was discussed in de- 
tail in the March 8 issue of FINAN- 
c1AL Wor cp. 

Conditions within the several in- 
dustries with a_ better-than-average 
showing appear to justify the statisti- 
cal market record. The recent state- 
ments of the leading finance com- 
panies, C.I.T. Financial and Com- 
mercial Credit, provide ample justi- 
fication for .the investor confidence 
which has influenced the market rise 
in this group. The office appliance 
companies have been turning in satis- 
factory reports of 1949 business and 
1950 prospects. The paper makers, 
which were pretty well deflated dur- 


ing the 1946-49 setback, have recov- 
ered handsomely in recent months, 
The recovery of almost 60 per cent 
from the 1949 low has carried them 
18.1 per cent index points above the 
1946 top. 

Elsewhere will be noted a number 
of groups which have lagged con- 
spicuously. Woolen companies head 
the list, as might well be expected in 
view of the sad showing made by 
woolen goods mills and the lack of 
any real light on the near future. Pac- 
ing the woolen group for first unen- 
viable place is the motion picture 
theatre group, which is feeling the 
combined effects of audience dissatis- 
faction with mediocre pictures, segre- 
gation of production and theatre hold- 
ings and competition with television. 
The air transport group has made 
some recovery but is still far under 
the 1946 peak for the group. The 
leather shares have made even better 
progress recently (up almost 80 per 
cent from the 1949 low), although 
still selling at less than half the aver- 
age price of the group in 1946. 








U. S. Farm Policy 





Continued from page 3 








its purchasing power in a preceding 
base period. (The farmer also may 
engage in a commodity futures trans- 
action with the Government under 
the procedure whereby CCC agrees 
to purchase certain products at a 
specific price at a future date.) If 
the farmer decides not to redeem his 
loan when pay-off day arrives, the 
Government takes over the collateral. 
That’s where the inventory comes 
from. 

Later on CCC endeavors to sell 
the collateral. If it sells it for more 
than the amount of the loan, the 
farmer gets the profit. But, if the 
collateral is sold at a loss the Gov- 
ernment, meaning the taxpayer, ab- 
sorbs it. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last, the net “realized” loss 
on the CCC program was $245 million. 
In the seven months ended January 
31 last, the loss amounted to $96.4 
million. Realized loss means the 
loss on commodities CCC succeeded 
in disposing of. There is no way to 
estimate the eventual loss in the event 
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the inventories are liquidated or de- 
stroyed. Eventual destruction of a 
substantial part of the investment in 
farm products seems inevitable. Ob- 
viously the Government cannot go 
on year after year accumulating farm 
products, many of which deteriorate 
with age. 

In the effort to rid itself of its 
inventory burden CCC now issues 
a monthly list of commodities priced 
at the minimum set in the 1949 Agri- 
culture Act, which is 5 per cent above 
the current support price plus rea- 
sonable carrying charges. What ‘suc- 
cess has attended this program has 
not yet been detailed; presumably 
little, since many of the prices were 
above the going market. 

When loans mature on the 1949 
crops, mainly on May 31 next, the 
CCC inventory can be expected to 
show a substantial bulge. Meanwhile 
the Agriculture Department is trying 
to force Congress to act quickly on 
its request for $2 billion additional 
borrowing authority to cover costs 
of the 1950 crop program. Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan has admitted 
that CCC may need at least $4.9 
billion and possibly as much as $5.9 
billion, to continue support through 
the 1950 cron vear—that is, for the 
Government’s 1950-51 fiscal year. 

It all adds up to more taxes to 
meet the high cost of a Government 
operating in an economic fairyland. 
The farm subsidy program is but 
one sinkhole into which the taxnav- 
ers’ funds disappear. but it is one 
of the most serious situations. 








Yield Factor 





Concluded from page 7 








With total Federal debt amounting 
to $256 billion, and a substantial per- 
centage of this total accounted for by 
floating (short term) debt, the Gov- 
ernment cannot permit interest rates 
to rise to any extent. Making a vir- 
tue of necessity, the -President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers re- 
cently stated, “Our view is that low 
interest rates are always desirable. 
In periods of inflation they have the 
undesirable collateral consequence of 
contributing to inflationary forces, 
but even then they have the economic 
advantage of facilitating the expan- 
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sion of productive capacity which is 
the best road to stability.” 

If this view prevails—which seems 
likely, at least as long as the present 
Administration remains in office— 
cheap money is here to stay regardless 
of varying business conditions. Thus, 
if the gap between stock and bond 
yields is to be narrowed any further, 
this must come about through either 
a reduction in dividend payments or 
a further advance in stock prices. 

Pronounced deterioration in busi- 
ness conditions could reduce divi- 
dends somewhat, but the effect would 
not be great considering industry’s 
strong financial position, the fact that 
the major portion of the postwar ex- 
pansion and modernization program 
has now been carried out and the 
modest relationship of current divi- 
dends to current earnings. Thus, un- 
less a decidedly abnormal condition 
is to continue to prevail, common 
stocks should show added buoyancy 
over coming months. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more; or may be postponed. 


March 14: Angostura-Wuppermann; 
Capital Administration, Ltd.; Elizabeth- 
town Consolidated Gas; Federated De- 
partment Stores; Selected Industries; 
Shaffer Stores; Tri-Continental Corp.; 
Wagner Baking; West Michigan Steel 
Foundry. 

March 15: Anchor Hocking Glass; An- 
german Co.; Butler’s, Inc.; Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric; Consumers Gas 
(Toronto) ; Detroit Steel Products; El- 
gin Sweeper; General Foods; Greif Bros. 
Cooperage; Langendorf United Bakeries; 
Lehman Corp.; Lux Clock Manufacturing ; 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore; National 
Fuel Gas ; Southern California Gas ; South- 
ern Ice; Todd Co. 


March 16: Attleboro Gas Light; Jen- 
kins Bros.; MacAndrews & Forbes; Taun- 
ton Gas Light. 


March 17: Bickford’s, Inc.; Bon Ami; 
Butler Bros.; California Oregon Power; 
Celotex Corp.; Central Aguirre Sugar; 
City Stores; Ekco Products; Fall River El. 
Light; Firestone Tire & Rubber; Gotham 
Hosiery; Hartford Gas; Johns-Manville; 
Johnson Service; Lawrence Gas & Elec- 
tric; Oklahoma Gas & Electric; Philip 
Morris & Co., Smyth Manufacturing ; 
Southern N. E. Telephone; Stop & Shop; 
United Drill & Tool; United Stockyards. 


March 20: Arrow Hart & Hegeman 
Electric; R. Hoe & Co.; Holly Sugar; 
Lane Co.; Lowell Electric Light; Mis- 
souri Edison; Mountain States Power; 
Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar. 


March 21: American Book; Boston Edi- 
son; Chicago Railway Equipment; Cun- 
ningham Drug Stores; Detroit Edison; 
Gimbel Bros.; Haverhill Gas Light; Ken- 
dall Refining; J. S. Young Co. 


pee 


CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on February 28, 1950 declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 


Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able April 1, 1950 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 15, 1950. Transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 














THE KNOTT CORPORATION 
Notice of Dividend No. 58 


The Board of Directors of THE 
KNOTT CORPORATION has this 
day declared a dividend of 65c 
per share payable on March 17, 
1950 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 


9th, 1950. 
March 2, 1950 

















ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND A’ NO. 144 
Wy 


The Board of Directors of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation has declared a 
dividend amounting to Seventy-five Cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of the Corporation, payable on April 
10, 1950 to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on March 16, 1950. 


A. P. Tyler, Secretary. 








r—— YALE——_, 


THE YALE & TOWNE Mrc. Co. 
244th Consecutive Dividend since 1899 
On March 8, 1950, a dividend No. 244 
of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share 
was declared by the Board of Direc- 
tors out of past earnings, payable on 
April |, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 20, 1950. 


- F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President and Secretary 

















United States 
Plywood 
Corporation 


For the quarter ended January 31, 1950, a cash 
dividend of 25c per share on the outstanding common 
stock of this corporation has been declared payable April 
12, 1950, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 1, 1950. 

SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 

New York, N. Y., March 1, 19650. 
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e . 
Armour & Company Continental Motors Corporation 
incorporated: 1900, Illinois, succeeding a business established in 1863. (AM) Incorporated: 1917, Virginia, acquiring an established company. Office: (CMR) 
Main office: Union Stock Yards, 43rd Street and Racine Avenue, Chicago 205 Market Street, Muskegon 82, Michigan. Annual meeting: Last Wed- 
9, Ill. Annual meeting: Third Friday in February. Number of stock- nesday in March at Room 1003, Electric Building, Richmond, Virginia. 
holders (December 22, 1948): Prior preferred, 13,000: common, 32,000. Number of stockholders (March 4, 1949): 28,154. 
Capitalization: Capitalization: 
ir eee Ne ide oe tod, boar ae etn Seka eebwenn unas easeaee sue $146,775,119 Ce ee Rh ee ee eee emer E Teer cr rer ere rT *$5,367,209 
{Prior preferred stock $6 cum. CONV. (NO PAL) ......+e eee eeee eee eeeeeees 500,000 shs Capital stock ($1 par) ,000 she 
CA TERO ABD WORE) hckcas condos hx haben gonsGebiny soba Sabaeesaenes 4,065,716 shs APIEIty AREMEAEE. 55 <.50.6:584. wri o eee at niee hens omgN eceawerses meee er ey $1,000,599 


*Callable at $115 per share; convertible into 6 shares of common. 


Business: One of the two largest meat packers; is engaged 
in all phases of processing, packing and curing of meats, the 
manufacture of various by-products and derivatives, and the 
distribution of poultry, eggs, cheese and butter. The company 
also produces chemicals and pharmaceuticals (in 1949 intro- 
duced ACTH hormone for treating rheumatoid arthritis and 
similar ailments) and is building a $5 million plant to make 
sulfa drugs, penicillin and vitamin products. In 1949, con- 
tracted for Seabrook Farms to distribute its frozen poultry 
under joint label. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital October 29, 1949, 
$153.0 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $31.7 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.0 million; inventories, $134.6 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $35.73 per share. : 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears paid up in 1947; regular 
to April 1, 1949; arrears $3 per share October 1, 1949. Pay- 
ments on present common 1937 and 1948. 

Outlook: Earnings are normally volatile, reflecting changes 
in consumer purchasing power, available cattle and hog sup- 
plies and the effect of the latter on the meat price structure. 
a importance of sales of by-products is a favorable 
actor. 

Comment: Industry characteristics and company’s top-heavy 
capital structure render all classes of stock speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $1.89 $1.97 *$1.56 *$1.57 *$5.96 *$6.76 $1.37 D$0.60 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None 0.90 None 
rrr 4% 6% 6% 15 18% 15% 15% 8% 
ee eee 2% 3 4% 6% 10% 9% 6% 5 





*Restated, before charges now made to surplus. Revised by company. D—Deficit. 





Pacific Finance Corporation of California 





incorporated: 1931, Delaware, to acquire a business formed in 1920. Main 
effice: 621 South Hope Street. Los Angeles 14, Cal. Annual meeting: 
Third Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 
Preferred, 519; common, 1,800. 


(PFC) 


Capitalization: 


Re SO OE: sack cece cceses + s+ sd nae ecensercswabe esse ens kseeekeee *$9,500,000 
Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par) 22,000 shs 
tPreferred stock 5% cum. sinking fund series ($100 par)... 15,000 shs 
Soe EE REND ED Cs coc ce ascuasusunbabsaunsbssasie cannes eeeaneeet $549,484 shs 


*Excludes $70,275,000 notes payable (unsecured). 7{Callable at $104. tCallable for 
sinking fund at par; otherwise at $104 through December 31, 1950, $102 thereafter; 
carries warrants for two shares of common at $21.50 each. §315,937 shares (57%) 
owned by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. January 31, 1949. 





Digest: Engages in financing and lending money, principally 
on automobile purchases. Also finances retail time sales of 
home appliances and other products. Operates 79 offices located 
in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Texas 
and Oklahoma. Owns all stock of Olympic Insurance Co., and 
Marathon Insurance Co., which concentrate on automobile liens. 
Balance sheet items, December 31, 1949, loans and discounts, 
$90.6 million; cash, $19.3 million; notes payable (unsecured), 
$70.3 million. Dividends paid on preferred stocks since issu- 
ance; on common, 1931-43; 1947 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $1.18 $0.55 $0.71 $0.78 $0.78 $2.64 $3.39 $3.22 
Dividends paid ..... *8.20 75.00 None None None 0.70 1.75 1.80 
RN Ass bs. ka Site wis 20% 15 15% 14% 17 21% 21% 21% 
SEM: cases saccesus 6% 10 15 13% 13 13% 15% 18 


“Includes $7 special. {Extra dividend. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange January 


12, 1948; previously on Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
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Includes $5 million loan from insurance company due in 1961. 


Business: Manufactures gasoline and diesel engines. Engines 
for farm implements and other agricultural uses account for 
about 32% of volume; engines for trucks, busses and auto- 
mobiles 21%; industrial engines 20%; aircraft and marine 
engines 7%; service parts and machine products 20%. Controls 
Continental Aviation & Engineering, a research and develop- 
ment organization that also makes propellers and auto parts. 


Management: Aggressive, capable. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$22.4 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $11.3 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$651,268. Book value of stock, $8.88 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1917-20; 1924-29; 
1949. 


Outlook: Position and finances have been materially strength- 
ened since prewar years, but company is still sensitive to 
changes in agricultural, automotive and general industrial 
activities. Aircraft and military engine diversification have 
brought sizable defense orders. 


1942-46 and 


Comment: 
speculative. 


Despite improved fundamentals, stock remains 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... *$1.82 *$1.73 *$1.97 $1.67 D$1.227D$0.56 $1.02 $0.55 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.35 None None 0.20 
BB cccwessiceensse 4% ™% 9% 20 24 12% 10% 8% 
BON, -ccheesasracaecs 2% 4% 5% 8% 10 6% 6 5% 


*Including postwar refunds, $0.05 in 1942, $0.50 in 1943 and $0.56 in 1944. fIn- 
cludes $2.56 tax carryback credit. D—Deficit. 





American Seating Company 





Incorporated: 1926, New Jersey, to succeed a’ business established in 1899. ( AMZ} 
Office: 901 Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third 

Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 2,500. 
Capitalization: 

SUN AUTRE ag gb aa 0s eae Sb aig bs BEND Ae RO ROR HER EROS MEO ENTE DEERE *$1,000,000 
Capital stock ae SE OC TOKE TE oe eee 231,546 shs 





*Serial notes payable 1951-58. 


Business: Largest manufacturer of seating equipment for 
buses, schools, theatres, churches and public buildings. Also 
distributes school supplies manufactured by others, this ac- 
tivity contibuting about one-fourth of revenues. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital September 
30, 1949, $79 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.3 
million. Book value of stock, $43.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-1930 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Prospects of a high level of construction of 
schools and other public buildings over next few years have 
favorable sales implications. Earnings will be governed by 
company’s success in controlling costs. 


Comment: Nature of specialty requires a speculative rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. val 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.. 7 34 *$1.35 $2.30 $1.70 $0.55 $2.52 $6.32 1$8.24 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.50 1.00 2.00 , “y 
BAM scandcsasstccy 14% #18 19% 31% 338% 22% £28 

(2 Ee Oe One! 6% 12% 13% 17% 19 15% 16% 33% 


*Revised. fIncludes tax carryback credits: 1945, 48 cents; 1946, $3.62. {Nine 
months to September 30 vs. $3.75 in same 1948 period. §Also stock dividends, 5% 


in April and 10% in December. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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N. Y. Curb Dividend Honor Roll 


Conclusion of a three-part table of companies which have paid dividends on their common shares in each 
cf the past ten or more years. Part one appeared in FINANCIAL WORLD, March 1: part two, March 8. 
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Stock (Year Starting Un- : Price Range Last Net 
broken Dividend Record): 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 High Low Price Change 
Ohio Brass “B” (1934).............. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 1.80 1.80 2.50 3.00 4.00 5.00 44 - 32% 41 +7% 
Oklahoma Natural Gas (1939)........ 0.62 0.79 0.79 0.79 0.87 1.13 1.13 1.50 1.50 1.87% 44 - 27% 36 +7% 
Gunee; “Imes: 66D) ~ cies cccecveseuwces 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.70 0.40 0.40 0.55 0.60 0.8 0.60 17%- 11 17 + 2% 
Packie: Cole TGs osc ice co gsccce ects. 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.12% 0.12% 0.25 8%- 6% 7% + % 
Pacific Public Service (1938)......... 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.55 0.80 0.90 1.00 19 - 14% 15 — ¥% 
Page-Hersey Tubes (1926)........... 1.31 1,25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.26 1.25 1.40 1.0 1.80 43 - 37% 4034 6% 
ay ee i ee eee 0.50 0.88 0.75 0.78 0.95 1.25 2.25 3.50 4.00 2.50 24%4- 19 23% +1% 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel (1936)...... 0.25 0.50 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.50 *1.00 0.75 157%- 9% 1034 — 4% 
Patchogue-Plymouth (1936).......... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.00 10.00 *17.00 10.00 3.00 80 50 56 —33% 
Peninsular Telephone (1936).......... 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.50 47 - 41 46 - ¥&% 
Pennroad Corporation (1939)......... 0.20 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.50 0.25 0.40 0.50 0.50 11%4- 7 11% + 33 
Penna. Water & Power (1916)...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.50 41%4- 32% 36 — 3% 
Penn Traffic (1934).... eee re 0.25 0.28 0.22 0.23 0.27 0.30 0.324% 0.30 0.30 0.35 5%- 4 5% +% 
Pepperell Mfg. (1852)................ 1.20 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 6.25 7.25 3.75 59%- 50% 54%4 + 2% 
Perfect Circle (1928).................. 0.50 0.4734 0.59 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.37% 9.921% 0.80 0.80 ll - 8% 11 +1 
Philadelphia Co. (1898)............... 0.55 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.55 0.57% ~=—0.55 0.55 0.82% 0.70 17%- 11 17% + 5% 
Pierce Governor (1936)............... 0.75 1.20 0.90 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 2.10 1.20 Yy- 15 19 — 3 
Pitney-Bowes (1934)..............05.. 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.52% 0.70 0.75 0.80 15%- 10% 15% + 4% 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie (1886)...... 5.50 6.00 5.50 5.00 5.00 4.00 3.50 6.00 8.00 4.00 69%- 53% 5 —10 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical (1939)...... 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.57% 0.90 1.00 25%- 14 18% —% 
Pleasant Valley Wine (1937)......... 0.20 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.40 0.30 0.30 0.30 - 3% 3% —1 
Scale Corp. Ltd. (1937) 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 0.80 0.80 9.80 0.40 1.20 13%- 11% 13% + 2% 
Powdrell & Alexander (1939)......... 0.15 0.20 0.30 0.30 0.32% 0.50 1.67% 1.85 1.20 0.37% 8%- 5% 6% — 1% 
Power Corp. of Canada (1936)........ 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.20 0.20 0.50 0.60 0.65 0.95 144%- 11 14 + H% 
Pratt Lambert (1904).............. 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.20 2.95 3.00 2.55 38 - 26 32% — 3% 
Prentice-Hall (1933) .........-.e.e00. 0.28 0.30% 0.28 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.53 0.85 1.00 103%4- 7% h, + 1% 
Providence Gas (1881)............... 0.70 0.70 0.55 0.50 0.56 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.60 0.51 10%- 9 9% — &% 
Puget Sound Pulp (1940)............ 1.12% 1.00 0.62% 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.50 2.75 1.50 21%- 11% 14% — 5% 
Pyle-National (1939)................. 0.75 1.25 1.25 1,25 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.25 1.00 14% a”) 
Quaker Oats (1906)............... eees 5.00 4.00 4.00 3.75 3.00 3.00 4.50 4.50 5.50 5.50 112 8514 106 +20%4 
Quebec Power (1920) ................ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 15 13% 143% + 
Railway & Light Securities (1936).. 0.40 0.50 0.75 0.85 0.90 0.90 2.50 1.70 1.70 1.75 22%- 15% 21% + 5% 
Rath Packing (1929).................. 0.81 1.13 1.38 1.38 1.25 0.95 _ 1.40 1.75 1.40 1.40 21% Ay _— 
Raymond Concrete Pile (1936)....... 0.13 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.25 2.60 26%- 16% 2242 + 4% 
Reliance ic & : 1.38 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.80 1.50 1.50 2.25 28%- 17% 277% + 9% 
POD GI Kae ve ccccsccevescctcs 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.50 2.50 2.00 3.00 3.00 2534- 19% 22% — 2% 
Roeser & Pendleton (1926)........... 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.50 1.25 18% 26 —1 
Rome Cable ( BP i.cects teeswekientes 0.27% 6.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.471% 0.67% 0.90 0.75 10%- 8% % + % 
Royalite Oil (1929).................... 6.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.2514 8%4- 5% Serer 
Ryan Cons. Petroleum (1939)........ 0.10 0.10 0.20 0.35 0.25 0.20 0.10 7 7 tT 5S%- 3% 44% — kh 
Re eee 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2814- 2034 253% — 1% 
Seeman B EPS oh ie cebu cies 1.00 1.00 1.17 1.00 1.00 1.00- 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.50 17%- 15 Me iced 
Selby Shoe (1928) ............-.cee0ee 0.75 1.00 1.27 1.18 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.75 1.50 0.50 16%- 12 13% — 2% 
Seton Leather (1936) ................ 0.75 0.85 0.60 0.85 0.85 0.85 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.75 11%- 8% 10% — % 
Shawinigan Water & Power (1$07).. 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1234- 19% am +1% 
Sheller Mfg. (1937).................. 0.26 0.20 0.06% 0.13 0.13 0.23 0.30 0.60 1.00 1.15 23%- 10% 22% + 8% 
Sherwin-Williams (1885) ............. 1.50 1.87% 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.87% 2.37% 3.12% 3.00 3.00 6854- 53 66% +11 
Shoe Corp. of America (1929)........ 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.58 0.62% 0.88 0.87% 1.00 1.00 16%- 11% 15% + 3% 
Sick’s Breweries, Ltd. (1934)........ 0.34 0.44 0.31 0.37% 0.38 0.50 0.60 0.80 1.25 1.25 1914- 14% 19%, + 534 
Singer Manufacturing (1908)........ 6.00 8.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 16.00 12.00 16.00 12.00 298 -220% 287 +60 
Sonotone Corp. (1936) ............... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.15 0.25 0.40 0.36 33%- 2% a. | saeuad 
South Penn Oil (1925)................ 1.25 1.38 1.81 1.75 1.0 1.80 2.00 3.50 3.60 2.20 36%- 25 28, — 6 
Southland Royalty (1928)............. 0.25 0.35 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.80 2.50 3.75 2.25 39 - 26 34% — 3% 
Standard Forgings (1936) ............ 0.50 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.69 0.77% ~ 0.80 1.00 0.80 103- 8 8% —i 
Standard Oil of Ky. (1913)........... 1.30 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.65 2.90 37H%- 2 34354 + 5% 
Steel Co. of EC ciacseecee 0.55 0.94 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.80 18 - 13% 17% + 4% 
Stein (A.) & Co. (1934).............. 0.50 0.63 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 2.00 2.35 3.00 2.00 26%2- 19% 23% — % 
Ster' Aluminum (1934)............ 0.80 0.83 0.60 0.67 0.67 0.67 1.60 1.00 0.93 1.00 15 - 9% 105% — 2KH% 
Stop and Shop pt pirccsvaveeneeus 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.38 0.52% 0.85 0.85 0.85 19%4- 10% 19% + 8% 
Stroock & Ca. (1935).........scsceeee 1.00 1.00 0.83 0.83 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.50 1.50 1.00 13%- 10% 13 + 2% 
Bea Dirt Cat oes. cccccccesess. 0.20 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.25 0.25 *0.20 0.15 0.20 S%- 4% 4y%, — ¥% 
Superior Portland Cement (1937) 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 23%- 14 22% + 7% 
Superior Tcol & Die (1937).......... 0.23 0.25 0.40 0.35 0.40 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.25 4, 0.20 3 - 2% 2% — % 
Tampa Electric (1900)................ 2.24 1.80 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.0 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.00 335%- 26 335% + 6% 
Technicolor, Inc. (1936)............... 0.75 1.00 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.25 2.00 18%- 10% 17% + 6% 
Thew Shovel (1936)................... 0.50 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 1.17 1.75 1.25 17%- 13 15 —2 
Tilo Roofing (1936)................+6. 0.87 0.80 0.0 0.40 0.50 0.45 1.10 1.00 1.00 0.65 10%- 634 7% — 2% 
Tobacca & Allied Stocks (1933)...... K te ~ 3.85 3.70 3.50 2.20 2.60 2.60 3.00 3.75 4.00 83 - 52 77 +19 
Todd Shipyards (1916)............... 4.00 4.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 4.25 3.00 3.00 7.87% 2.00 60 - 39 42Y, —11l% 
Toklam Royalty (1940)................ 0.03 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.08 0.10 0.11 23%4- 134 134 — % 
True Temper (1934) ...............0. 1.20 1.40 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.35 2.00 1.20 20 - 15% 19% + 1% 
Union Investment (1935) ............ 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.60 7R%- 6% 7% + 14% 
Union Stockyards Omaha (1883)..... 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.10 3.10 3.50 64 - 53% oF +10% 
United Elastic (1896)................. 0.60 0.85 1.20 1.40 1.50 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 34 - 25% 32% +3% 
United Milk Products (1936)......... 0.69 0.81 0.81 0.81 0.69 0.69 3.19 2.35 1.05 0.70 10%4- 7% 83%. —1y% 
United Molasses (1934)............... 0.15% 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.17 0.18 0.22 0.22 0.20 0.19 4%- 3% 3% — 1% 
United Shoe Mach. (1905)............ 4.00 3.50 4.00 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.50 3.50 2.871% 52%- 42% 45 — 4y 
United Specialties (1946) ............. 0.65 1.80 0.15 0.20 0.30 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.75 14- 6&% 13% + 5% 
al Consolidated Oil (1938) 0.33 0.66% 0.664 0.664 0.83 0.83 0.83 1.33 4.00 6.00 50%- 35 41 +1. 
Universal Insurance (1936) .........: 1.00 1.00 0.70 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 27Y- 23% 25 + 3 
Universal Products (1928) ........... 0.90 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 29 - 21% 2712 + 3 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel (1933)........ 4.25 4.25 4.00 4.00 3.75 3.00 2.00 2.75 3.00 2.62% 34%4- 25% eee 
Vogt Manufacturing (1934) ......... 1.30 1.30 0.80 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.75 | 1.60 1.60 13%4- 10% 12% —1 
Wentworth Mfg. (1934).............. 0.20 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 8%- 6% 8% +1% 
Western Tablet & Stationery (1929). 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 35 - 21% 33 +8 
estmore! Sees GUND). 2.5052. 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 4.25 1.25 1.25 22 - 200% 21 + % 
4 | er eee 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.50 2.00 2.00 18%- 14 17 +1 
Willson Products (1933).............. 1.00 1.40 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 *1.20 0.80 0.80 0.80 11 - 8% geese o> 
Woodley Petroleum (1934) ........... 0.26% 0.264 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.264 0.39 0.50 14 - 10% 12 — \&% 
Wright-Hargreaves Mines (1931).... 0.70 0.72 0.45 0.35 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.16 © 0.16 0.15 2%4- 1% 1% +3/16 


_— 


Note: Dividends have been adjusted to stock splits and major stock dividends. ‘‘Net Change” figures indicate price gain or loss for the year 1949. *Also 
aid stock. +Paid stock. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Carrier Corporation 


The Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. 









Incorporated: 1930. Delaware, as successor to business founded in 1908. (CRR) 
Office: 300 South Geddes Street, Syracuse 1, N. ¥Y. Annual meeting: Last 

Tuesday in February. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): Pre- 

ferred, 1,864; common, 4,437. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt - -*$9,200,000 
+Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($50 par) ........ an Sra - 112,265 shg 
Comnton Siok: {GLP DAL). oo. oe.<dccvccnwscdkpbic oeeiesbaeeescocbiewes . . 590,578 shs 





*Note to Metropolitan Life. 7Callable for retirement fund at $50.50 after January 
15, 1956; otherwise at $52 through January 15, 1956: and $51 thereafter; convertible 
into 1.6 shares of common through January 15, 1951; ‘and 1.25 shares through January 
14, 1956. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of equipment for air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration and industrial heating. Outlets include 
stores, theatres, homes, ships, restaurants, hospitals, industrial 
building, buses, railroad cars, trucks, etc. In 1949, acquired con- 
trol of C. E. Howard & Co., making large stainless steel vessels 
for farms and dairies, including refrigerated storage tanks and 
insulated truck bodies. Foreign selling and installing subsidi- 
aries are in Canada, Newfoundland, Brazil, South Africa and 
elsewhere. 


Management: Pioneering and progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$17.3 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $6.1 million. Book value of 
common stock, $29.66 per share. 


Dividend Record: 
1948 to date. 


Outlook: Industrial, commercial and institutional demands 
will continue the principal earnings determinant for some time 
to come but home installations are increasing and prospective 
large markets over coming years may widen present limited 
profit margins. 


Regular preferred payments; on common 


Comment: Stock is a cyclical speculation with a strong 
growth factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OP COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*Earned per share... $1.33 $1.73 $2.83 $0.54 $0.03 $3.44 $4.19 $2.72 


yEarned per share... 3.04 3.11 2.61 0.95 10.20 3.44 4.19 2.72 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None 0.25 1.00 
DE étsencenesene 8% 18% 22% 33% 34 21% 19% 18% 
ee eee 4% 1h 155 21 13% 12% 12% 12% 





*As originally reported. +fAs later adjusted. ‘tIncludes $3.04 carryback tax credit. 
§On N. Y. Curb Exchange to October 27, 1944; on N. S. Stock Exchange since. 





Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 





Incorporated: 1852. Maryland. Office: Pier 3, Pratt Street, Baltimore 2, (MMT) 
Md. Annual meeting: None held; in liquidation. Number of stockholders 

(December 31, 1948) :,1,277 

Capitalization: 

SO ROP TIOE: fais dls iwc ws alow vinee cca oes habe e bah eeseed seen wen ee eckeea eae Non 
RRO SHON AD OED hy cca aide be baie bOsley how sc akbe Meer ea sk cone bh Caen re 176,733 i 


Digest: In process of liquidation, company had disposed of 
22 ships, an office building, terminals, lighters, a tug, etc., by 
the end of 1948. Remaining properties consisted of piers in 
Philadelphia and lease on a Baltimore pier. Before the war 
operated a service between Boston and southern Florida and 
intermediate ports. Working capital December 31, 1949, $947,- 
242; ratio, 299-to-1; cash, $391,877; U. S. Gov’t, $517,017. Divi- 
dend payments, 1856-1912; 1921-39; 1941-48. Initial liquidating 
dividend, $40 paid in 1948. : 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... 7$5.60 7$0.66 7$3.30 $0.77 $8.62 D$2.30 D$0.82 D$0.75 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 §40.00 None 
BOR: ceecctoewss ene 33% 32% 39 4544 52% 47% 50% 85 
BO: .otsnbancesksas 21 28% 25 33% 36% 41 3% 7% 





*Based on 187,833 shares in 1942-46, 177,733 in 1947, 176,733 in 1948- —" Rg ey 
profits from ship sales 1942, $7.74; 1943, $0.34; 1944, $3; 1945. $0.05: 6, $1.26; 
also in 1946, $9.49 profit on Governmental transac tions involving sale or ye 
of ships in 1942. §Initial liquidating dividend. D—Deficit 
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Incorporated: 1890, Missouri. Office: 8100 Florissant Avenue, St. Louis (EMR) 
21, Mo. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in January. Number of stock- 

holders (December 15, 1949): Preferred 425; common, 2,600 

Capitalization: 

BG MOTE ao 6 5 5.0.0. 86 vag n8ts cde nae ccéetccdeaascschagesssest 0 OCbEsas -. - $300,000 
*Preferred stock 1% cum. ($100 par) - dutew --. 8,831 shs 
Common CO er Sa ee ee *1462,770 shs 





~ *Callable at $115 per share. 


Business: Manufactures electric motors, electric fans, bench 
saws for home work shops and are welders. New products in- 
clude a combination radiant and fan-type electric heater. 
Motors produced in sizes from 1/200 to 5 h.p. have a wide ap- 
plication in industry. Also engages in research and production 
of aircraft armament for the U. S. Government (a third of 
1949 sales). 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital September 
30, 1949, $5.2 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov'’ts, 
$702,410; receivables from U. S. Gov’t, $2.8 million; inventories, 
$6.3 million. Book value of common stock, $17.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since clearing of 
arrears in 1937; on common 1940-45 and 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Dependence on Government business is substantial, 
but commercial sales, which reflect cyclical trends in capital 
expenditures and consumer incomes, will continue the princi- 
pal determinant of over-all volume and of earnings. Competi- 
tion normally is keen, and margins narrow. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 





Earned per share.... $1.57 $2.01 $4.51 $2.61 D$1.02 $2.89 $3.02 $1.16 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.35 0.50 0.80 1.00 None 1.05 1.00 1.00 

SEE chbciuvenso vas 5% 91% 22% 29% 30% 17 20% 14% 

TIN ja phdiaces sabe 4% 4% 8% 21% 11% 9% 12% 8% 
*New York Stock Exchange since July 17, 1944; prior thereto on New York Curb 

Exchange. D—Deficit. 





Joy Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1939, Pennsylvania, as successor to company incorporated in (JOY) 
Delaware in 1921. Office: 535 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Annual meeting: First Thursday after second Monday in January. Number 

of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 7,271. 

Capitalization: 

cee Ot CEC EET TE Ee *$10,000,000 
Capital SURE TEL WOU kn sios.dicuwesduwdionns +S epeieices dys 6 oeleaeh bie 881,638 shs 


*Balance of notes payable, issued in 1949. 


Business: A leading producer of mining machinery and 
equipment, used mainly in underground mines, including the 
Joy Continuous Miner, designed to convert the entire sequence 
of cutting, drilling, loading and hauling into one continuous 
operation (orders $20 million in March, 1949). In 1949, issued 
26,784 shares for Mines Equipment Co., manufacturer of mine 
and factory power distribution systems. 

Management: Has made good progress in its highly spe- 
cialized field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1949, $33.5 million; ratio, 7.0-to-1; cash, $5.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $5.0 million. Book value of stock, $36.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929 to date. 

Outlook: While coal mining uncertainties have affected sales 
adversely, an over-all high level of demand from other mine 
equipment users is anticipated over the next several years. 
Company’s status has been improved by acquisition of other 
interests over the past several years. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $2.20 *$1.95 *$2.03 $1.42 $3.29 $8.52 $8.14 $4.41 


Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.90 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.10 3.40 2.90 
OE vos xesbindscor 11 12% 20% 30% 34 10% 43% 40% 
BE ino sckaweceneess Tk 8% 10% 19% 18% 25% 3056 30% 





*Adjusted for renegotiation. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date 


Company 
Adams Express ........ 25c 
Admiral Corp.......... 25c 
Am. Cyanamid 

314% pf. ; Sener 87! 2c 
Am. International ...... 18c 
Anderson-Prichard ..... 25c 
Arnold Constable «0: ee 


Beatrice Foods ........ 50c 
Borg-Warner ........... $1 

Do 3%% pf. ...... 87tc 
Briggs Mfg............. 50 
cient. Pe 35c 
Brown-Forman Dist... . -20c 
Debmee - Pa. 8 25c 
Cannon Mills........... 75c 

' ees 75c 
Carriers & General..... 5c 


Carter (J. W.) Co...... 10c 


Celanese Corp. Am.... .60c 
Chi. Pneumatic Tool... 50c 
COMPMEIE 8 bcc sciac.... $1 
Consolidated Textile ...20¢ 
Cooper Bessemer ...... 50c 
Corning Glass “Wks... . .25¢ 
<2 ea 25c 
COORIE S eo 40c 
Crown Zellerbach...... 80c 
Cuban-American Sugar .25c 


Delaware & Hudson..... $1 


Detroit Edison ......... 30c 
Doehler-Jarvis ......._. 50c 
Dow Chemical ......._. 40c 
Duke Power .......... 75c 
Du Pont (E. I.) 
ao, + ae $1.1214 
i, | ree 87u%4c 


Elec. Storage Battery. ..50c 


Elliott Co. 5% pf.....62%4c 
Do 5%% pf. ...... 6834c 
Family Finance ........ 30c 
elt & Tarrant......... 20c 
Florsheim Shoe C1. A...25¢ 
i: ) Sees 12%c 
Foster Wheeler......... 50c 
OW eccebuklesareeut. E$1 
Froedtert Grain & Malt.25c 
Gabwill Qa 5... 10c 
General Bronze.......__ 25c 


o E2. 
Gen. Realty & Utilities. -20c 


a. ee ee 374ec 
Helena Rubinstein ___.. 25c 
Hercules Motors ....... 25c 
Holland Furnace .....__ Oc 


Interstate Dept. Stores. .50c 


Kansas City Pr. & Lt.. -.40c 
Knott Corp. ........... 65c 
Kress. (3 BE)... 50c 
lide QR Sie. nf 37%4c 
Ludwig Baumann....... 25c 
Mead Johnson ......... 15c 
OD naps asttn de dvikaae E5c 
Miami Copper ......... 50c 
Cun bathe sd Buid Sees E25c 
New England El. Sys..20c 
N. Y. & Honduras 
Rosario Mining ...... 50c 
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3-31 
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4-25 
3-31 
4-1 
4-1 
4-1 
3-20 
4. 3 
4. 3 
4.1 
4- 
4-29 
3-15 
3-21 
3-21 
3-31 
4-1 
4-1 
3-30 
6-20 
4-1 
4-1 
4-1 
3-20 
4-14 
3-20 
3-17 
6- 1 


’ 4-15 


3-31 
4-1 
4- 
3-31 
3-31 


4-1 
3-31 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 
3-13 
3-15 


3-7 
3-13 
3-17 
3-15 
3-16 
3-14 
3-15 
3-15 
3-14 
3-15 
3-16 
3-10 
3-16 
3-16 
3-15 
3-16 
3-17 
3-17 
3-16 
3-24 
3-17 
3-20 
3-30 
3- 9 
3-13 
3-17 
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3-20 
3-14 
3-10 
3-13 
3-13 
3-15 
3-15 
4-14 
3-13 
3-16 
3-16 
3-21 

3-14 
3-15 
3-15 
6- 5 
3-21 
3-22 
3-17 
3-10 
3-23 
3-10 
3- 9 
5-10 
3-31 
3-17 
3-15 
3-15 
3-17 
3-17 


3-13 
3-21 





Company 
Noblitt-Sparks Ind...... 50c 
North American Rayon.75c 


Pacific Gas & El........ 50c 
Pacific Tel. & ‘Tel.... $1.75 
Paramount Pictures..... 50c 
Peninsular Telephone.62%4c 
Penna. Glass Sand...... 45c 
Pease. Pr. &-1s........ 30¢ 
Penn. Railroad ........ 50c 
Pitts. Metallurgical..... 25c 
Puget Sd. Pulp......... 25c 
Reed Roller Bit........ 25c 
Rome Cable............ 15c 

Do 4% pl... ehk 30c 
Ryerson & Haynes...... 35c 
St. Louis Southwestern 

EPO AE ER $5 
Seagrave Corp.......... 25c 
Sharp & Dohme........ 35c 
Smith (A. O.) Corp... .40c 
Smith (L. C.) & 

bmg, SO eee 25c 
South Penn Oil........ 30c 
South Porto Rico 

a PRES rs $1 
ome I) Ca... 5.5. .... 25c 


Starrett (L. S.) Co.....50c¢ 
Sterling Aluminum 

Prod. 
Sun Chemical.......... 15c 


Tenn. Gas Transmission .35c 


Texas Company ........ $1 
Thermoid Co. ......... 10c 
Tishman Realty mC.....d8e 
Udylite Corp. .......... 25c 
United Gas dices 25¢ 
U. S Pee ic... 25c 
U. S. Gypsum........... $1 
U. S. Plywood ........ 25c 


Universal-Cyclops Stl.. .25¢ 
Universal Leaf Tob.... -30c 


Victor Chemical Wks.. .45¢ 


oe a ee 87'%c 
Ward Baking .......... 25c 
Wellington Fund ...... 20c 
Wesson Oil & Snow- 

vasog MO 35c 
West Penn Electric... .. 45c 
West Penn Power...... 45c 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg.. .25¢ 
Wichita River Oil...... 30c 
Yale & Towne ......... 25c 


Accumulations 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. 


RR pail $1.75 
Hearst Cons. Publ. 
y. Ss 2 ie 433%4¢ 


_. 325 foe $3 
Stand. Gas & EI. 
o£ Teer ee $1.75 
Do $6 gf: ... 0 o.k, $1.50 
United Dyewood 
SRE $1.75 
Stock 
Ex-Cell-O Corp........ 50% 
Hercules Motors ...... 20% 
Procter & Gamble........ t 
Omissions 


Clopay, Pepsi-Cola. 
os aoe . 
E.—Extra. *In Canadian funds. 


common for each two shares held 


Hdrs. 
Pay- of 
able Record 
3-31 3-13 
4-1 3-15 
4-15 3-15 
3-31 3-15 
3-29 3-16 
4-1 3-15 
4-1 3-17 
4-1 3-10 
4-12 3-20 
3-17 3-10 
3-31 3-13 
3-31 3-17 
3-30 3-10 
4-1 3-10 
3-20 3-10 
3-24 3-17 
4-12 3-23 
3-30 3-14 
2 «4! 
4-1 3-14 
3-30 3-16 
4-1 3-15 
3-31 3-14 
3-30 3-20 
3-31 3-10 
4-1 3-17 
4-1 3-10 
ji 42.4 
3-31 3-2] 
3-28 3-15 
4-15 4.1 
4-1 3-1] 
3-15 3-10 
4-1 3-10 
4-12 4-] 
3-31 3-14 
5-1 4-12 
317 
3-31 3-2] 
4-1 3-18 
3-31 3-17 
4:1] 3.35 
3-31 3-10 
3-24 3-10 
4-1 3-15 
4-15 3-3] 
4-1 3-20 
4-1 3-15 
3-15 3-2 
4-1 3-24 
4-25 3-31 
4-25 3-3] 
4-1 3-17 
4-1 3-10 
3-21 3-10 
aan 3-3 


TOne share of 





MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6; N.Y. 
March 7, 1950. 


A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per share 
has been declared, payable March 31, 1950, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 17, 1950. 


An extra dividend of twenty-five (25c) 
cents per share has been declared, payable 
March 31, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 17, 1950. 


The transfer books of the company will 
not close. 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, 
President 











New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


March 8, 1950. 


DIVIDEND NO. 390 
The Board of Directors of this Company at a Meet- 
ing held this day, declared an interim dividend for the 
first quarter of 1950, of Fifty Cents ($.50) a share on 
the outstanding capital stock of this Company, payable 
on March 31, 1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 21, 1950, “ 


W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 

















REAL ESTATE 





FLORIDA 





FLORIDA INCOME PROPERTY 


Choice Corner 5-room home, well furnished, main 
highway near Orlando. Screened porches, venetian 
blinds. New poultry house, fully equipped, pedi- 
greed stock, Garage, Fruit. Income over $2500. 
No taxes. Owner’s age forces*sale. $12,500. See 
this bargain. 


Box 864, Orlo Vista, Fla. 





WASHINGTON 





Beautiful Country Home, overlooking golf course 
and mountains. Twelve acres, nice barn and 
double garage. $25,000. 
Cattle Ranch. 580 deeded, .480 leased. $20,000 
sprinkling system, free irrigation water, large mod- 
ern home, five-room tenant house, barns, tool 
sheds, and etc. $89,000. 
320-Acre Cattle Ranch, on Spokane Highway. 
$34,000. 
Business opportunities, homes and ranches in the 
inland empire. 

FREDERICK H. DEWEY 


SAXTON REALTY COMPANY 
202 East 4th Street, Ellensburg, Washington 





WISCONSIN 





ATTRACTIVE farm with beautiful home for 
sale by owner. A 63.76 acre farm with some cattle 
and machinery. Nine room, full basement, solid 
brick house with furnace. Barn has concrete floor, 
stanchions with drinking cups. Also other buildings. 


WM. KELYy, R. 2, Edgar, Wisconsin. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








LARGE STOCK RANCH 
ONE OF THE BEST IN THE WEST > 
68,000 ACRES, 48,000 deeded. YEAR AROUND RANGE, 
MOUNTAIN MEADOWS, HAY — GRAIN LAND’ 
CREEKS, SPRINGS, 24° MILES COLUMBIA RIVER 


FRONTAGE, DEER, ELK, GROUSE ARE PLENTI- 
FUL. Price $240,000. 


FREDERICK DEWEY 
SAXTON REALTY CO., 202 East 4th 
ELLENSBURG, WASH. 








MARCH 15, 1950 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


ear rye! Oe eT Bw 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will 
be forwarded. 

Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Gonfine each 
letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 

Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Double-Dividend a Month Plan — Investment 
program in sound dividend paying common 
stocks, arranged on a timing basis to bring in 
two dividend checks each month throughout 
the year — annual yield above 7 per cent. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 


consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 


* * * 


New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to. be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 


* * * 


Important Facts About Your Savings—What 
your money can earn in various ways, with a 
suggested combination of bonds, preferred and 


common stocks to afford a better-than-average 
return. 


Hints on Plant Locations—New brochure out- 
lining available plant locations in progressive 
eastern state where labor supply, transporta- 
tion facilities and. tax situation are favorable. 


* * * 


Guide to Security Buying—Pointers on the 
preparation of an investment program with 
a view to organizing a diversified list com- 
bining reasonable safety with a satisfactory 
rate of income. ‘ 

* * 


Investing in Canada’s Future — All leading 
Canadian industries (auto, banking, electrical, 
chemical, mining, steel, oil, paper and utilities) 
are represented in seasoned investment fund— 
yield over 4%4 per cent with growth potentials. 


* * * 


Common Stocks & Cash Dividends — A new 
edition of the booklet, “Investment Facts 
About Common Stocks and Cash Dividends,” 
shows the average cash yield of all dividend- 
paying common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange for each year since 1940, based on 
year-end closing prices. 


* * * 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 


* * * 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 


* * * 


Opening on Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure aes x te in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by Y.S.E. firm. 


* * * 


“Savings & Loan” Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 


* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
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Financial Summary 
































































































































Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 

240 | Seasonal — 195 

220 1938.39 100 7 \ 190 

200 185 

180 WA \ 180 

f . "A 

160 t 175 

140 INDEX OF. _| 170 

120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 165 

] F ederal Reserve > Board ] [" 1950 on 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949! twa) ASS ON D 

; i _ 1948 
Trade Indicators Feb 18 Feb2s. Mar.4 Mar. 
TElectrical Output (KWH) .... 2... 0. cece eden. 5,931 5,854 5,879 5,552 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 88.8 713.7 73.5 101.4 
Freight Gar SsQGies ooo 5 okk kc ids sce civ cues 560,116 546,791 +560,000 705,552 
ji 1950— * 1949 
Feb. 15 Feb. 21 Mar. 1 Mar. 2 
err Federal }.... $24,777 $24,600 $24,741 $24,617 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve 13,899 13,854 13,834 15,147 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 4 Members 1,479 1,397 1,529 947 
qU. S. Gov't Securities...... | 94 36,975 37,162 36,774 33,069 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities 46,930 46,848 46,926 46,112 
TMoney itr CorGelahion. «0 65. cccscacedinssccs 26,983 27,019 27,060 27,557 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 1,207 1,165 1,265 776 


000,000 omitted. $As of the following week. Estimated. 


Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 








Closing Dow-Jones = —___—_—__————— March —————_——--,_ -——_1950 Range—.. 
Averages 1 2 3 4 6 7 High Low 
30 Industrials .... 203.62 203.54 204.48 204.71 204.88 203.69 205.03 19681 
20 Ratlroads ...... 55.73 55.74 56.42 56.60 56.42 55.52 56.60 52.88 
15 Utilities ...... 42.81 42.82 42.89 43.01 42.90 42.82 43.01 40.79 
G5 StOlks < ...22.6' 73.93 73.91 74.34 74.49 74.44 73.87 74.49 71.28 
[a a March —- a DN, 
Details of Stock Trading: 1 2 4 6 a 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)... 1,410 1,340 1,510 940 1,470 1,590 
Westies “TAGE hock oes oosic escured 1,116 1,100 1,100 938 1113 1,164 
Number of Advances............ 546 412 560 485 410 184 
Number of Declines............. 281 409 290 194 401 744 
Number Unchanged............. 289 279 250 259 302 236 
New Highs for 1950............ 47 56 71 58 94 53 
New Lows for 1950.............. 3 1 0 0 18 38 
Bond Trading: ; : 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.72 101.74 101.72 101.76 101.88 101.74 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $3,550 $4,060 $3,450 $1,420 $3,690 $3,900 
r 1950 -——1950 Range— 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 1 Feb. 8 Feb. 15 Feb. 21 Mar. 1 High Low 
Pet. sks ese ee 2.549% 2.548% 2.546% 2.542% 2.545% 2.550% 2.542% 
pe Nie Sete me Het ters 2.873 2.872 2.879 2.872 2.874 2.896 2.860 
rr ee 3.225 3.229 3.238 ‘ Sit 3.238 3.260 3.224 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.73 6.74 6.83 6.80 6.77 6.87 6.71 
20 Railroads ....... 7.12 7.12 7.05 6.98 6.94 735 6.94 
20 Willies .cslu.-. 5.45 5.40 5.46 5.41 5.42 5.54 5.40 
OO-Stecks ...360-.5- 6.60 6.60 6.69 6.65 6.63 6.73 6.58 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ending March 7, 1950 


Shares -— Closing ——_, Net 
Traded - Feb. 28 Mar. 7 Change 
te” eee een noes rere re re, 146,700 30% 31% + 
DONO, viniiicdoncess idganep tgeaiens 123,000 11% 115% + % 
New York Central Railroad.............. 108,600 13% 13 — hy 
ee ee rere roe 90,900 3% 4 + % 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft.............. 78,900 14% 13% ter 
Radio Corporation of America........... 74,600 1434 14% —% 
ee OE ok oink x4 send a cvenecers 66,100 33% 34% % 
Graham-Paige Motors ...............006. 64,900 2% g — 3s 
Greyhound Corporation ..°.........+++--. 63,800 11 11 
ae) ee 62,100 12% 14% +15 
Ser re Te 59,800 135% 14 _ Mi 
Pennsylvania Ratlroad ~:.:. <0. ..0.. 000008. 56,500 17% 17% + h 
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Revise Your Investments 


Lefore Conditions Have Changed 





F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck, they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 


with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 47 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 


subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 





86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(0) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


C1 |! enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 





( Income (C0 Capital Enhancement (— Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
eee ee ere eee eee ee he eee ab a 
CR ie earctncen «ha veeck+ <tin-mn dneaaaemisan emeinn Aaunnios 
(March 15) 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 


ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 





Walter Chrysler’s original tool chest—on display in the Chrysler Automobile Salon, New York 


The tools that money couldn't buy 


Walter Chrysler made them himself. He 
was 17, working in a railroad round- 
house. His mechanic’s fingers itched for 
a kit of tools of his own. So young 
Walter took steel and made his own. 


As he shaped them, he shaped a dream 
as well. It was a special American kind 
of dream—free-ranging imagination an- 
chored to solid things like common sense, 
working a little harder, making things 
a little better. And asking no odds of 
anyone. 


It led Walter Chrysler to success in 
railroading when he was young. It led 
him to study the automobiles of the day. 
Why couldn’t a man build better cars 
than any known—nimbler, safer, more 
comfortable, handsomer. 


So, 25 years ago, Walter Chrysler in- 
troduced the first Chrysler car. What he 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


did changed the whole pattern of Ameri- 
can motoring. He changed it with high- 
compression engines, 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, all-steel bodies, new ways of dis- 
tributing weight for better riding... 
many originations the entire automobile 
industry eventually followed. 


As Mr. Chrysler’s birthday, April 2nd, 
approaches and as Chrysler Corporation 
this year observes its own 25th anniver- 
sary, it is fitting to pay this tribute to 
Walter Chrysler and his creative genius. 


And the tools of his earlier mechanic’s 
days? I remember when he found them 
in his mother’s house. It was long after 
he had asked me to work with him. He 
brought the tools back from Kansas. A 
few of them needed fixing and he asked 
me to fix them. It was a compliment I 
have never forgotten. 


The qualities Mr. Chrysler put into his 
own tools still mark the great organiza- 
tion he founded. He built not merely 
material things; he inspired men with a 
zeal to carry on his splendid ideals. 


Chrysler Corporation is still young 
enough to feel his inspiration. He wished 
this company always to be a producer of 
fine automobiles of great value. 


And those of us who were privileged 
to work with him believe that the new 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
automobiles live up to his tradition. 


It is a tradition uniquely American— 
to live and work with the idea of finding 
better ways to make what people want. 


SAO LS, 


President 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Fine Automobiles of Great Value 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


PLYMOUTH 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories  Cycleweid 








